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SECTION IV. 


THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


The excellency and ſingular nature of 
Chriſtianity, a proof of its truth. 


II was hinted, that the other eviden- 
ces of our religion may be greatly 
confirmed by the conſideration of its 
ſingular nature, and by the peculiar 
excellency of the knowledge we de- 
rive from it. For, if it ſhall be found 
to have made its way in the world, 
in oppoſition to human power, and by 
: a + more 


2 THE GOSPEL HISTORY 
more than human means; if its ex. 
cellency be ſuch as to tranſcend the 
| beſt efforts of human wiſdom ; and if 
in its purity and tendency it be altoge- 
ther worthy of God; we muſt, I think, 
aſſign it a divine original. 


Sou things pertaining to this part 
of the ſubject have been mentioned 

already. But, in a diſquiſition of this 
' fort, in which the evidence hangs ſo 
cloſely. together, that ſcarce any one 
part of it can be treated ſeparate from 
the reſt, a few repetitions will be par- 


perſon of ſo. extraordinary a- character 
, e th one 
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as the Founder of our religion. In 


him we uniformly ſee a mildneſs, dig- 
hity, and compoſure, and a perfection 
of wiſdom and of goodneſs, that plainly 
point him out as a ſuperior being. But 
his ſuperiority was all -in his own divine 
mind. He had none of thoſe outward 
advantages that have diſtinguiſhed all 
other lawgivers. He had. no influence 
in the ſtate; he had no wealth; he 
aimed at no worldly power. He was 
the ſon of a carpenter's wife, and he 
was himſelf a carpenter. So poor were 


his reputed parents, that at the time of 


his birth his mother could obtain no 
better lodging than a ſtable; and ſo 
poor was he himſelf, that he often had 
no lodging at all. That he had no 
advantages of education, we may infer 
7 A 3 from 
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from the ſurpriſe expreſſed by his neigh- 
bours on hearing him ſpeak in the fy. 
nagogue: © Whence hath this man 
© theſe things? What wiſdom is this 
© which is given him ? Ts not this the 


© carpenter, the ſon of Mary? Are not 
his brethren and fifters with us?“ This! 


point, however, we need not inſiſt on; 
as from no education, that his own or 
any other country could have afforded, 
was it poſſible for him to derive that 
ſupernatural wiſdom and power, that 
ſinctity of life, and that purity of doc- 


trine, which diſtinguiſh him from all 


other human beings. His firſt adherents 
were a few fiſhermen; for whom he 
was ſo far from making any proviſion, 
that when he ſent them out to preach 
| repentance, and heal diſeaſes, they 
= were, 
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were, by big deſire, furniſhed with no- 
thing but one coat, a Pair of, fandals, 
and a ſtaff. He went about in great 


| humility, and. meekneſs, doing good, 


teaching. wiſdom, and 8 6 5 God, 


2 for the ſpace of about three, years after 


the commencement. of his miniſtry; 
and then, as he himſelf had foreſeen 
and foretold, he was publickly cruci- 
fied, —This is the man, who at this day 
gives law, to a great part of the world, 
and to all the moſt enlightened nations, 
This is the man, who has been the au- 


thor of virtue and happineſs. to millions 


and millions of the human race. And 
this is he, whom the wiſeſt and beſt 
men that ever lived have reverenced a5 
a divine perſon, and gloried in as the 
deliyerer and ſaviour of mankind. 

8 


6 THE GOSPEL HISTORY 
Ix all this is there nothing 'extravr- 
dinary, nothing that ſeems to require 
the operation of more than human 
wiſdom, and more than human power! 


We have heard of great events pro- 


ceeding from ſmall cauſes; but in ge- 
neral we can trace the connection be- 
tween them, and account for it from 
the common principles that regulate 
human affairs. But here, ſuppoſing 


Jeſus to have been nothing more than 


a mere man, and no other than human 
means to have been employed in pro- 
mulgating and ſupporting his religion; 
the cauſe and the effect are utterly in- 
adequate, and the influence of the one 


upon the other perfely unintelſi 


gible. 


2 
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Tuis religion, taught at firſt by a 
few obſcure, unlettered, and perſe- 
cited men, moſt of whom were put to 
death for no other reaſon but becauſe 
they taught it, was in a ſhort time 
ſpread over part of Aſia, and a great 
part of Europe; notwithſtanding the 
bloody perſecutions which it had to 
encounter, from Nero to Diocleſian. 
Think of the power engaged to bear 
it down, and that by which it was to 
be ſupported ; and can there be any 
doubt, that truth, and miracles, and 
the protection of heaven, muſt have 
been on its ſide ? Was any other reli- 
gion ever introduced in this manner? 
The Mahometan was brought i in by a 
commander at the head of a victorious ä 
ys and i in a part of the world which 
has 


* 
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has never in any age been Eminent as C 
for liberty or literature: nay, to this 
day, ſlavery and ignorance are the bb. 
inſeparable attendants of the religion 
of Mahomet. ; The Jewiſh was eſta Ar 
bliſhed in one ſmall nation only, and 
had for its apparent author the greateſt \Ml ble 
man of that nation, and met there 
with no conſiderable opponent ; which, 
by the by, conſidering its burdenſome 
Ceremonies, could hardly have, hap- 
pened, and we are ſure did not happen, 
without the aid of miracles. The ps. 
gan religions were a fort of political 
inſtitutions, adapted to the ignorance 
and credulity of thoſe who received 
them; ſo that they had no oppoſition 
either to ſuffer or to fear: : nor indeed | 
do they rem to have been conſider 
3 


Nt 
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zs of moment enough to excite ſerious 
controverſy; far leſb to kindle iperſecu- 
tion. No mam ever laid down his life 
for the honour of Jupiter, Neptune, or 
Apollo: but bbw / many thouſands have 
ſealed their Chriſtian wont with their 
akon 3 Mili: SITE 7% 75 


AxornER ſingularity in our religion 
is, that it has been more ſpoken 
againſt than any other. Every part of 
is evidence has been repeatedly exa- 
mined, objected to, and vindicated. 


| Equally friendly to freedom and true 


philoſophy, | \whereve ver it has exiſted in 
any tolerable | purity, it has raiſed the 
attention of inquiſitive men; the great · 
eſt philoſophers that ever lived have in- 
quired into it, and found it true; and 
the 
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the utmoſt acuteneſs of ſophiſtry hy 
been employed to prove it falſe. Wha 

is the conſequence of all this? | 
is, that the evidence of our faith fe. 
mains at this day as clear and com. 
plete, as it has been in any age fince 
that of the apoſtles and their imme- 

: diate ſucceſſors, Light minds, from 
inattention or ignorance; profligate 
minds, from a diſlike to its purity; 
and vain minds, out of oftentation, and 
from the love of fingularity, may have 
apoſtatiſed from it: but the Chriſtian 
who has made it his ſtudy, and knows 
the reaſon of the faith that is in him, 
will not admit, that any argument has WH { 
ever been brought againſt it, which Wl | 

{ 


has not been refuted. Can this be fi | 
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of unchriſtian opinions, that ever was 
heard of? Nay, I truſt there are, and I 


believe it will not be doubted that there 
are, many thouſands of learned and 
rational Chriſtians, who, if they were 
called to fo ſevere a trial, would cheer- 
fully lay down: their lives for the ho- 
nour of God and their Redeemer. | Is 
the zeal and ſincerity of the unbeliever 
equally to be depended on? Would 
any diſciple of Bolingbroke, Hume, or 
Voltaire, ſuffer martyrdom in the cauſe 
of his maſter ? 5 


Tuxsx fingularities in the. fate and 
forrunes of Chriſtianity. ſeem- to ſhow, 
that it could not have either been ſo 


generally known, or ſo long exiſted, 
if it had not been ſupported by means 
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tz THE GOSPEL HISTORY 
more than human. There are in i WM ha 
other ſingularities, which prove, that i 
deſerved to be fo ſupported, and that it 
could not have been the work of mere 
e wiſdom. 


Tus en ariſing ba welt has 
been called its Internal Evidence; and 

is, in the opinion of ſome learned men 
fo great, that ſcarce any other is neceſ- 


fary to prove our religion to be from 
heaven. 


F on firſt, the morality of the goſpel 
gives it an infinite ſuperiority over all 
ſyſtems of doctrine that ever were de- 
| viſed by man. Were our lives and opt- 

nions to be regulated as it preſcribes, 
. would be wanting to make us 
happy: 


t# P&VE i og 
happy: there would be no injuſtice, 
no impiety, no diſorderly paſſions ; 
harmony and love would univerſally 
prevail; every man, content with his 
lot, reſigned to the divine will, and 
fully perſuaded that a happy eternity is 
before him, would paſs his days in 
tranquillity and joy, to which neither 
anxiety, nor pain, nor even the fear of 
death, could ever give any interrup- 
tion. The beſt ſyſtems of pagan ethicks 
are very imperfect, and not free from 
abſurdity; and in them are recom- 
mended modes of thinking unſuitable 
to human nature, and modes of con- 
duct which, though they might have 
been uſeful in a political view, did 
not tend to virtue and happineſs uni- 
eee verſal. 
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verſal. But of all our Lord's inſlity 


tions the end and aim is, to promo 


the happineſs, by n the virtue, 
of all mankind. : 9 90 | «i 


ere not like any thing of human cox | 
trivance. Never man ſpeak like thi | 
man.“ One of the firſt names given 


to that diſpenſation of things which he 
came to introduce, was the kingdom, ot 
the reign, of heaven. It was juſtly ſo 
called; being, thus diſtinguiſhed, nt 
only from the religion of Moſes, the 
ſanctions whereof related to the pre- 
ſent life, but alſo from every humm 


ſcheme of moral, . or excl 


ſiaſtical n | W 
TEE 


Tax views of the heathen moraliſt 
extended not beyond this world ; thoſe 
of the Chriſtian are fixed on that which 
is to come. The former was concern- 
ed for his own country only or chiefly ; 
the latter takes concern in the happi- 


n few, of the ancient philoſophers 
he poke of a future ſtate of retribution as 
r thing deſirable, and not improbable : 
o ccvelation ſpeaks of it as certain; and 
not of the preſent life as a ſtate of trial, 
the wherein virtue or holineſs is neceſſary, 
re- not only to entitle us to that ſalvation 
nan which, through the mercy of God and 


de tte merits of his Son, Chriſtians are 
Wight to look for, but alſo to prepare 


us, by habits of piety and benevolence, 
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18 THE GOSPEL HISTORY 
for a reward, which none but the pure 
in heart can receive, or could reliſh, 


Tux duties of piety, as. far as the 
heart is concerned, were not muck 
attended to by the heathen lawgiver, 
Cicero coldly ranks them with the ſo- 


cial virtues, and ſays very little abou MW 


them. The ſacrifices were mere cere 
mony, And what the Stoicks taught of 
reſignation to the will of heaven, or to 
the decrees of fate, was ſo repugnant 
to ſome of their other tenets, that little 
good could be expected from it, But 
of every Chriſtian virtue piety is an el+ | 
ſential part. The love and the fear of 
God muſt every moment prevail in the 
heart of a follower of Jeſus; and whes 
cher he cat or drink, or whatever he do, 
K 


t muſt all be to the glory of the Creator. 


of Greece and Rome! 


three of their beſt philoſophers taught 


The language of the Chriſtian lawgiver 


. Wh different, The world is not worthy 
ef the ambition of an immortal being. 


Is honours and pleaſures have a ten- 


ly it for future happineſs, Set there · 
| B 2 5 fore 
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How different this from the nee | 


Is a word, the heathen morality, 
even in its beſt F Vi, that is, as two or 


it, amounts to little more than this: 
Be uſeful to yourſelves, your friends, 
ad your country; ſo ſhall ye be re- 
to pectable while ye live, and honoured 
nt hen ye die; and it is to be hoped ye 
le ray receive reward in another life. 


dency to debaſe the mind, and diſqua- 
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fore your affections on things above, 
and not on things on the earth. Ly 
it be your ſupreme deſire to obtain 
God's favour: and, by a courſe of 
diſcipline, begun here, and to be com- 
pleted hereafter, prepare yourſelves fo 


a re-admiſſion into that. rank which 


was forfeited by the fall, and for again 


being but a little lower than the an 


gels, and crowned with glory and ho 
nour everlaſting. | | 


Wnar an idea is here! Is ther 
any thing like this in Xenophon ct 


Plato, in Cicero, Seneca, or Epictetus! 
. Whence had this man theſe things? 


© What wiſdom is this that was given 
© him ? Surely man gave it not; for 


man had it not to give. This is 
9 * - | idea, 
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idea, which never occurred to human 
imagination, till it was taught by a 
poor carpenter of Galilee, and by a 


ſew fiſhermen who followed him. Yet 


to the native dignity, and undeniable 
degeneracy, of human nature, no other 
moral theory was ever ſo well adapted; 
and no other has ſo direct a tendency 
to promote the glory of God, and the 


real good of mankind. Is it poſſible 
to explain this upon the principles that 


uſually regulate human affairs? Is it 


poſſible for us to believe, that teachers 
| fo holy, ſo benevolent, and fo pious, 


ſo ſuperior to the world, and ſo tho- 
roughly diſengaged from its allure- 
ments, were not taught of God? As 
eaſy almoſt it is to believe, that this 
world was not made by him. Is it 


B 3 poſſible 
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poſſible for us to imagine, that perſons 
of ſuch a character could have em. 
ployed their lives in the promulgation 
of a lie, and willingly encountered per. 
ſecution and death in ſupport of it? 
As well may we imagine, that an eyi 
tree brings forth good fruit, and that 
men gather grapes from thorns, and 
figs from thiſtles. 


Bur had not the prophets prophe- 
fied of Chriſt and his goſpel, and is 
character and tendency? And if ſo, 
how can it be faid, that no ſuch thing 
| had ever before occurred to human 
imagination? — It is true, that the 
prophets had propheſied theſe things; | 
but, though they Foretold, it is not cer- 
tain that they fareſaw them. On the 

contrary, 


nat 
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contrary, there is reaſon to think, that, 
if they had diſtinctly underſtood what 
they predicted, they would have ex- 
preſſed it in plainer and leſs figurative 
language; or at leaſt that they would 
have left traditions behind them, 
which, in after- times, among people 
ſo tenacious of tradition as the Jews 
were, might have ſerved as a key to 
thoſe ſacred writings. It was enough 
for the prophets to know that they 
had authority to ſpeak what they 
ſpoke, or to commit to writing what 
the Spirit ſuggeſted: to explain it to 
the people, or to inquire themſelves 
into the meaning of it, was probably 
no part of their buſineſs. And it muſt 


be as eaſy for divine power to make 


prophets foretel without foreſight, as 
N 2 
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to enable them both to foretel and to 
foreſee. | 


AFTER all, it muſt be owned, that 
this argument for Chriſtianity, drawn 


from the peculiar excellency of its doc. 
trines, cannot appear equally ſtriking 
to all men. They only will ſee it in 


its full luſtre, who are converſant in 
Holy Writ, and have a pretty diſtinct 
view of the whole extent of Chriſtian 
theology ; whereof I cannot, in ſo ſmall 
a tract as this, propoſe to give even an 


abridgment. To Mr. Jenyns's Yiew 
of the internal evidence of Chriſtianity, 
in which are many ingenious obſerva- 
tions, though all are not unexception- 
able, I beg leave to refer the reader; 


and 


anc 


(0 


and ſhall conclude this part of my ſub- 
| jet with a remark or two. 


War an elevation muſt it give to 
our pious affections, to contemplate 
the Supreme Being and his Provi- 
dence, as revealed to us in Scripture ! 
We are there taught, that man was 
created in the image of God, innocent 


and happy: and that he had no ſooner 
fallen into ſin, than his Creator, inſtead 
of abandoning him and his offspring, 
to the natural conſequences of his diſ- 
obedience, and of their hereditary de- 


pravity, was pleaſed to begin a won- 


derful diſpenſation of grace, in order 
to reſcue from perdition, and raiſe 


2gain to happineſs, as many as ſhould 
acquieſce in the terms of che offered 
ſalvation, 
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. Preſent, and abſolutely perfect; that it | 
| rice, and to love him as the Father of 
mercies, and the God of all conſo- 


comforter, and the almighty guardian 
of all who believe and obey him; 
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ſalvation, and regulate their lives ac. 
cordingly. 


By the ſacred books that contain the 
hiſtory of this diſpenſation we are fur. 
ther taught, that God is a ſpirit, un- 
changeable, and eternal, univerſally, 


1s our duty to fear him, as a being. of 
conſummate purity and inflexible juſ- 


lation ; to truſt in him as the friend, the 


to rejoice in him as the beſt of Beings, 
and adore him as the greateſt ;—we 
are taught, that he will make alloy- 


| ance for the frailties of our nature, and 


” pardon 


18 TRUE. ; ms 
pardon the ſins of thoſe who repent :— 
and, that we may ſee, in the ſtrongeſt 
light, his peculiar benignity to the hu- 


the man race, we are taught, that he gave 
. his only Son as our ranſom and deli- 
n. verer; and we are not only permitted, 
bot commanded, to pray to him, and 
K addreſs him as ouR FATHER :— we 
of are taught, moreover, that the evils in- 
: cident to this ſtate of trial are permit- 
) 


ted by him, in order to exerciſe our 
virtue, and ſo prepare us for a future 
ſtate of never-ending felicity ; and that 
theſe momentary afflictions are pledges 
of his paternal love, and ſhall, if we 
receive them as ſuch, and venerate 
them accordingly, work. out for us 
an exceeding great and eternal weight 
of Dots: It theſe hopes and theſe 
; ſenti- 


} 
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ſentiments contribute more to our hap- 
pineſs, and to the purification of our 
nature, than any thing elſe in the world 
can do, ſurely that religion, to which 
alone we owe theſe ſentiments and 
hopes, muſt be the greateſt bleſſing 
that ever was conferred on the poſterity 
of Adam. 


And is it, r all, but a a mere hu 
man contrivance; the invention of 
mean and illiterate men, who lived, 
and who died, in the voluntary promul- 


gation of falſchood ? To what other 


human artifice does this bear any re- 
ſemblance? Does not this . religion as 


| plainly prove itſelf to be the work ofa | 


| wiſe and gracious God, as the abſurd- 
ity of che pagan ſuperſtitions proves 


them 


— — 


my 


them to have been the work of weak 
and wretched men? 


To the creat end of | improving, re- 
newing, and perfecting our whole na- 
ture, no invention of man could ever 
have been adapted; that being an idea, 
which could never have occurred to 
mere human wiſdom, and which, if it 
had occurred, would have been deem 
ed an impoſſibility. But to this great 
end, ſo worthy of God, and ſo ho- 
nourable to man, our religion is adapt- 
ed in ſuch a way, as fills the humble 


and conſiderate mind with wonder and 


adoration ; and would indeed raiſe inex- 


| preſſible aſtoniſhment, if it had not been 


familiar to us from our infancy. 


* 


CnkISTI- 


2 THE GOSPEL HISTORY T 


CunisriAxviry propoſes to our imi- 
tation the higheſt examples of benevo- 
lence, purity, and piety. It ſhows, that 
all our actions, purpoſes, and thoughts, 
are to us of infinite importance; their 


_ conſequences being nothing leſs than 
happineſs or miſery in the life to 


come : and thus it operates moſt power- 
fully on our ſelf-love. By reaching, 
that all mankind are brethren; by 
commanding us to love our neighbour 


as ourſelves; and by declaring every 


man. our neighbour to whom we have 


it in our power to do good, it im- 
proves benevolence to the higheſt 


pitch. By prohibiting revenge, ma- 
lice, pride, vanity, envy, ſenſuality, 
and covetouſneſs; and by requiring 
us to forgive, to pray for, and to bleſs 


Our 


Cc 


a 
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bor enemies, and to do to others as 
we would that they ſhould do to us, 
it lays a reſtraint on every malevolent 
and turbulent paſſion; and reduces the 
; whole of ſocial virtue to two or three 
\ WW precepts; fo brief, that they cannot be 
, \ WW forgotten ; ſo plain, that they cannot 
be miſunderſtood ; ſo reaſonable, that 
no man of 'ſenſe controverts them; 
and fo well-ſuited to human nature 
and human affairs, that every candid 
mind may eaſily, and on all occaſions, 
apply them to practice. 


CunrsTranity recommends the 
firicteſt ſelf-attention, by this awful 
conſideration, that God is continually 
preſent with us, knows what we think, 
as well as what we do, and will judge 

5 the 


- 
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the world in righteouſneſs, and render 
unto every man according to his works, 


It makes us conſider conſcience, as his 


voice and law within us; purity of 


heart, as that which alone can qualify 


us for the enjoyment of future reward; 
and mutual love, or charity, as that 
without which all other virtues and ac- 


compliſhments are of no value: and, 
by a view of things peculiarly ſtriking, 
it cauſes vice to appear a molt perni- | 
cious and - abominable thing, which 


cannot eſcape puniſhment. Purity of 
heart it ſtill further recommends, by 


teaching this wonderful doctrine; that 


even the bodies of good men ſhall at 


laſt, in a glorified ſtate, be re-united 


to their ſouls. and made, as that of 
Adam originally was, immortal ; and 


WY that, 


the 


pr. 
dil 


IS TRUE. — 
that, therefore, in this life of general 
probation, they muſt be kept free from 
diſnonour, and, inſtead of miniſtering 
to thoſe ſenſualities that debaſe our 
nature, be employed as inſtruments in 
doing good. 5 


* 


Ix a word, Chriſtianity, as Biſhop 
Taylor well obſerves, is a doctrine 
ein which nothing is ſuperfluous or 
© burdenſome ; and in which there is 
WH © nothing wanting, which can procure 
c © happineſs to mankind, or by which 
God can be glorified. And if, con- 
˖ tinues he, © wiſdom, and mercy, and 
t juſtice, and ſimplicity, and holineſs, 
; * and purity, and meekneſs, and con- 
f * tentedneſs, and charity, be images of 
God, and rays of divinity, then that 
VOL, 11, e ddaoctrine, 
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« doctrine, in which all theſe ſhine þ 
© glonouſly, and in which nothing elk 
is ingredient, muſt needs be from 
og”, 


I concLuD the chapter in the fol. 
lowing words of the ſame great author, 
If the holy Jeſus had come into the 

world with leſs ſplendour of povet 
« and mighty demonſtrations, yet the 
« excellency of what he taught make 


=. 


c him alone fit to be the maſter of the 


world. 


* Moral Demonſtration of the Truth of the 
— — | 


the 
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OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


Te advocate for Chriſtianity has 
nothing to do with the peculiar 
tenets of Luther, Calvin, or Bellar- 
mine, or with any other ſyſtem which 
is liable to be tinctured with human 
infirmity; his buſineſs is, to vindicate | 
© the truth as it is in Jeſus.” 1 do not 
therefore think myſelf concerned to 
anſwer any objection of thoſe writers, 
55 Who 
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who miſtake the corruptions of Chriſti. 
anity for Chriſtianity itſelf. They who 
perſecute or hate, or even judge un- 
charitably of others, act in direct op- 
poſition to the plaineſt, and indeed to 
the eſſential, doctrines of the goſpel: | 
and every church that encourages | 
cruelty, injuſtice, or uncharitableneß, 
in any degree, is in the ſame degree 
unchriſtian. 


Bur why ſhould Chhriſtianity be 
liable to corruption? Would not the 
power and goodneſs of God have ap- 
peared in it more conſpicuouſſy, if he 
had made it inſuſceptible of debaſe- 
ment or change? Totally to debaſe 
or alter it, is indeed impoſſible, 2 

long as the ſacred records remain; to 
e which 


77. 0; 
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which all ſects of Chriſtians appeal as 
their ſtandard of faith, and which their 
mutual jealouſy of each other will ne- 
ver ſuffer to be materially corrupted. 
But every thing muſt be liable to de- 
baſement, which 1s entruſted to a crea- 
ture ſo frail and fallible as man. What 
is more debaſed, or more perverted, 
than health and ſpeech ? Yet it will not 
be ſaid, that the divine goodneſs and 
power would have appeared more con-. 
ſpicuouſly in us, if we had all been 
ſickly and dumb. In every ſtate of 
moral probation, error muſt be poſſi- 


ble, and evil muſt exiſt. 


Bur, beſide the general principle 


of debaſement ariſing from the frailty 
of our nature, other cauſes of a more 
1 parti- 
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particular, and indeed of an extraor- 


dinary kind, co- operated, ſoon after the 
apoſtolic age, in corrupting the Chriſt- 
ian religion. Was it poſſible, that its 
gentle influence could check the pro- 


greſs of that ruin, into which the enor- 


mous maſs of the Roman power was 
then ruſhing headlong; or prevent the 
confuſion, the crimes, and the univer- 
ſal degeneracy of manners, which al- 
ways attend the fall of empire, and 
did ſo remarkably diſtingmſh that of 
the Roman? And, amidſt the ſavage 
uproar of the conquering invaders from 
the north, was it poſſible, that the 
ſoft accents of the goſpel of peace 
could be heard with efficacy, or heard 
at all? Then followed that long night 
W_ WIS Ss of 
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of intellectual darkneſs, threatening the 
final extinction of every ray of know- 


edge that had hitherto enlightened the 


ſons of men; And from this chaos of 
ignorance was it poſſible to exclude the 
fends of ſuperſtition, or thoſe other 
fanguinary demons of rapacity and 
cruelty, which never fail to haunt the 
uncultivated mind? It cannot be mat- 
ter of ſurpriſe, that, in theſe circum- 
ſtances, a religion founded in peace, 
in right reaſon, and in the pureſt mo- 
rality, ſhould firſt be neglected, then 
miſunderſtood, and afterwards groſsly 
corrupted ; and that, from being made 
ſubſervient to the purpoſes of human, 
and often of barbarous policy, it ſhould, 
in its corrupted ſtate, contract many 
ſtains of barbariſm, and much of the 
LO YT 
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pride and vanity and other follies of 
human nature. ; 


! A HOSE DIC IDLE GS | 
| oor fa, in 8 courſe of a few cen- 
turies, Chriſtianity had loſt its beauty 
and purifying virtue, and, like a ſtream 
choaked with rubbiſh, if the reader will 


pardon the figure, preſented an image | 


of danger and deſolation, rather than 
of utility and comfort. But, though 
the waters were polluted, the fountain 


was not dried up. And, by the gra- 


dual operation of caufes, ſome more 


and others leſs obſervable, when ob- 


ſtructions began at laſt to give way, 


and the channel to open, this river of 
life again broke forth in a copious and 
ſprightly current; which, though not 


yet every-where free from reſtraint, nor 
| in 
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in any nation reſtored to its primitive 
purity, will in time, it is hoped, dif- 
fuſe itſelf by the divine bleſſing into all 
lands, and, in its progreſs, 


Work itſelf clear, and, as it runs, refine; 

Till by degrees the floating mirror ſhine, 
Reflect the flowers that on its border blow, 
And heaven's own light in its fair boſom ſhow. 


For, to drop the allegory, whatever 
other changes may happen, we have 
nothing now. to apprehend ſimilar to 
the Gothick invaſions, or to that ex- 
tinction of literature which attended 
and followed them. As the world is 
now conſtituted, learning and liberal 
inquiry are likely to prevail in it more 
and more. And, as theſe prevail, 1gno- 

rance 


4 OBJECTIONS ANSWERED: 

rance and tyranny, ſophiſtry and ſu- 
perſtition, which have hitherto: been 
the moſt deadly enemies of both Chriſt- 
ian faith and. true philoſophy, will in 
the ſame proportion loſe their influence, 
But to return. | l 


To confute all the cavils of un- 
belief, would be endleſs; and to enter 
very minutely into the detail of them, 
would extend this little book to a ſize, 
which might diſcourage from reading it 
thoſe for whom it is intended. I confine 
myſelf, therefore, to thoſe objections 
chiefly which I have heard in conver- 
fation, and which ſeem to me moſt 


likely to draw the attention and per- 


vert the minds of young perſons. And 
1 8 * 
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of theſe objections ſeveral have been 
conſidered already. | 


| 1. THe number of unbelievers, who 
have appeared in this and other ages, 
and the learning and abilities of ſome 


of them, are, I find, ftumbling-blocks 


to many. But let it be remembered, 
that a greater number might be ſpe-- 
cified of believers, ſtill more eminent 

for learning, candour, and penetra- 
tion, than any infidels that can be 
named of this, or any other age. Nor 
let it be forgotten, that the founders of 
our religion foretold, that unbelievers 


of various kinds, and of conſiderable 


abilities, would ariſe : ſo that, if they 
had not ariſen, ſeveral prophecics in 
; 8 - 
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the New Teſtament would not have 
been accompliſhed. 


character, and that infidels in general 
have it not, their unbelief is a proof 
of his wiſdom and foreknowledge, and 
may conſequently furniſh an argument, 
not _— his religion, but for it, 


01 
Bur paſſing this; and in order to a 
give a more explicit anſwer to the ob- 6 
jection; it may be proper to conſider, i 
| what, from the declarations of our Lord ö 
himſelf, as well as from the nature of ; 
the thing, may be inferred concerni f 
the character of thoſe perſons, who 

| ſhould be capable of becoming his diſ- : 
ciples. For if it ſhall be found, that | 
there are infidels who have not that | 
| 

| 


1. Tur 
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1. Tux firſt thing neceſſary to qua- 
fy the human mind for receiving this, 
or indeed any other doctrine, is atten- 
tion. This our Lord repeatedly de- 
manded : he that hath ears to hear, 
© let him hear.“ The mighty works 
he performed, the wonderful things he 
ſpoke, the ſanctity of his life, the be- 
nevolence of his manners, and the au- 


thority that accompanied his teaching, 


were ſufficient, one would think, to 
have made all Syria attend, and did in 
fact raiſe the attention of many. And, 


though we ſee no miracles, as they did, 
nor hear the voice of the divine teach- 


er, yet we ſee, we hear, and we read, 
concerning him, what 1s ſuffictent to 
make every one of us attend, who de- 
ſres to know the truth and his duty. 
N a ee e 


not only attend, but alſo inquire, . = 
Saviour often taught in parables. 
hearers, if they had been fuitably of 
fefted by his miracles and plainer doc- 
trines, would have aſked the meaning 
af thoſe darker ſayings: and when the 
* ſo, with a ſincere deſire of informs 


* - 
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The exiſtence, and long continuance, Wl atic 
of this religion; its ſingular nature and it. 
hiſtory; and the learning, abilities, WM anc 
and virtues, of many of thoſe who have ter 
believed, ought: to ſatisfy every con- ſor 
ſiderate mind, that there is ſomething ref 


extraordinary in it, and that to be E. 
indifferent about it _ be very dan- MN li 
2 -m”—w Ee i BY 


© Bor, ſecondly, in order to know n 
« the truth as it is in Jeſus, we mult Wh 


ation, 


Res fe, DE... vt. ed 


ation, we find, that he always gave 
it. Them who expreſſed no curioſity, 


/ 
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and made no inquiry, he permitted to 


remain in ignorance. Was this unrea- 


ſonable? He came to call ſinners to 
repentance, but not to compel them. 
Every circumſtance conſidered, of his 
life and doctrine, his benevolence, his 
piety, his power, and his wiſdom 
(whereof the Jews could not be igno- 
rant); did not this want of curioſity 
amount. to a proof, that their hearts 
were, by prejudice and other - bad 
habits, hardened againſt the love both 


of God and of man, as well as of the 


truth? And 1s it poſſible, that hearts 
of ſuch a temper ſhould voluntarily 


| receive a religion, whereof piety 5 


tural 
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| tural terms) vb and ee a 


ene 
1 Principles EY G 
he 


Ler it be confllered further, i cal 
till our curioſity with reſpect to reli- Wl the 
gion be ſo far raiſed as to incline us to ca 
ſtudy. the Scriptures, we cannot feel WM ir: 
the force of ſome of the ſtrongeſt prooꝶ Wl + 

of their truth; thoſe particularly, as a- Wl « | 
ready hinted, that ariſe from their pe- T. 
culiar excellence, and from prophecy, N of 
And therefore he, who is diſpoſed to 
cavil at religion, and will not give him- 
ſelf the trouble to ſtudy it, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily remain ignorant and ſceptical. |: 
there any thing ſtrange in this? Sup- 
poſe a father to deſire his ſon to ſtudy 
medicine; and ſuppoſe that the ſon, 
from prejudices againſt it, or indiffer- 


ence 
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what his maſter ſays, or to the books 
he recommends : is it poſſible that he 
can ever become a phyſician, or get 


careleſs ſceprick excuſe himſelf by ſay- 


's Wl © know from Voltaire, and Hume, and 
. Wl © Bolingbroke, what Chriſtianity is?“ 
Then let him be told, that every one 
y. Hof the perſons mentioned, and every 


ti other infidel whoſe writings are ex- 


n- Wl tant, can be proved, from his own 


e- books, to have been groſsly ignorant 


Is Wl of Chriſtianity. And let him be re- 


p- minded further, that to acquieſce in 
that character of Jeſus, or of any other 


perſon, which is given by the declared 
ad mortal enemy of that perſon, is 


ence. about it, will not attend, either to 


the better of his prejudices? Will the 


ing, © I need not read the Bible: I 
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no ſign either of prudence or of can- 
dour. 


Bur I have looked, he will perhaps 

fay, into creeds and confeſſions, which 
are ſaid to contain the very quinteſ- 
ſence of Scripture ; and they are not at 
all ro my mind ; and I ſuppoſe I ſhould 
find Scripture itſelf as little ſo: why 
then ſhould I read it? I anſwer, ſuppoſ- 
ing thoſe creeds and confeſſions unex- 
: ceptionable, which all creeds and con- 
feſſions are not; yet ſtill they ate 
abridgments, and to him who is not 
converſant in Scripture mult appear 
abſtruſe, and hardly intelligible. And 
beſides, recurring to an example al- 
ready given, let me be permitted to 
ſay, that if any man were very much 
ine. 
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intereſted to know my character, and 
had the means of knowing it by con- 
verſing and living with me, he would, 
if he were either honeſt or wiſe, ſtudy 
myſelf, and not truſt implicitly to what 
is ſaid of me, either by my enemies, or 
by my friends. We are commanded 
to ſearch the Scriptures, and told that 
in them we ſhall find evidence of their 
truth. If we have not done ſo, we know 
not what they are: if we will not do ſo, 
we never can know it. ou 


3. A THIRD thing, neceſlary to pre- 
pare us for the reception of Chriſtian 
ith, is, a lowly mind, free from pre- 
judice, and willing to hear, and to 
lkarn, This our Lord often declares. 
verily I fay unto you, whoſoever ſhall 

D 2 N not 
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© not receive the kingdom of God as x 
© little child, ſhall in nowiſe enter 
© therein? the obvious meaning where- 
of is, that if we do not attend to the 
doctrines of the goſpel, with the humi. 
lity and teachableneſs of a young child, 
it is impoſſible for us to believe them, 
A young child is of all animals the 
moſt unaſſuming and docile, He is 
not inclined to cavil at the information 
he may receive from an affectionate 
father. And he is free from preju- 
dice, and ſoon becomes ſenſible of his 


own weakneſs, and of the need he has 


of inſtruction. At leaſt, if this is not 
true of every child, it is certainly true 
of many, and ought to be of all. When 
with theſe diſpoſitions men begin and 
carry on their inquiries into Chriſtian- 
4 1 
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ity, they will not object to its doctrine, 
or be diſſatisfied with its evidence; but 
vill adore the infinite goodneſs and 
conde ſcenſion of the Deity, in treat- 
ing them as his children, and permit- 
ting them to call him their F ather. Is 
it coo much, to require of Chriſtians 
this humility, candour, and exemption 
from prejudice? It is no more than 


| Newton requires of every one who 


would ſtudy philoſophy : it is no more 
than every maſter cuir of his ap- 
prentice. 


Bur muſt the young Chriſtian, du- 
ring his noviciate, make no uſe of his 
reaſon? Has he nothing to do, but to 
liſten, and believe? He is commanded 
to uſe his reaſon in all caſes, in which 


9 a pru- 
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a prudent father would encourage hi 
child to uſe it; that is, in all caſes where. 
of he is a competent judge : and in all 
caſes whatever, he muſt uſe his reaſon 
ſo far, as to admit nothing that contra- 
dicts it. But as a father is ſometimes 
obliged, and has an undoubted right, 
to require implicit faith from his chil. 
dren, and to tell them, that, till their 
faculties be more improved, they will 
not underſtand the reaſon of ſuch and 
ſuch a precept or doctrine ; ſo our hea- 
venly father has an undoubted right to 
require of us a thankful acquieſcence 
in diſpenſations of Providence which 1n 
this life we cannot underſtand, and an 
afſent to doctrines which may at pre- 
ſent tranſcend our reaſon. Every day 
we ſee what we cannot account for, and 
% EL 
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believe what we do not diſtinctly com- 
prehend. So that, if there were no- 
thing of this kind in our religion, it 
would be like none of the other works 
of God that we are acquainted with, 
and would rather reſemble the invention 
of a cautious man. But though the 
myſteries of Chriſtianity may tranſcend 
human reaſon, not one of them con- 8 
tradicts it. . 


Trar there is a Mediator between 


God and Man, cannot appear contrary 


to reaſon, or in any degree improbable, 
when we conſider, that all the good 

things we receive, though the free gifts 
of God, come to us by the interven- 
tion of various agents and inſtruments, 
—That the divine diſpenſations with 
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reſpe& to the human race ſhould com- 
prehend a long train of effects and 
cauſes, and a long ſucceſſion of years, 
will not ſeem extraordinary to thoſe 
who have obſerved, as every conſider- 


ate perſon muſt have done, that the 


growth of plants and animals, and. all 
the other operations of nature, are pro- 
greſſive and gradual.— The incarnation 
is not to us more unintelligible, than 
the union of a human body with a hu- 
man ſoul.— To atone voluntarily for 
the ſin of others, may be as poſſible to 
a ſuperior being, and in him may be as 
conſonant to equity, as, among inſe- 


riour beings, for one man gratuitouſly | 


to pay another's debt. — That the grace 
of God ſhould exert itſelf in ſupport- 
ing, cheriſhing, and ſanctifying the 
P's ä 
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as eaſily underſtood, 


true believer, 1s 


as any other exertion of divine good- 
neſs.— And that there ſhould be a re- 


ſurrection of the body, is ſuitable to 
many analogies in nature, and particu- 
larly to that, alluded to by the apoſtle, 
of a new and flouriſhing vegetable ri- 
ing from a buried and corrupted graig 
of corn. 


WII one too anxiouſly endeavours 
to explain theſe, and ſome of the 


other myſterious doctrines of our -reli- 


gion, one may no doubt ſay unwarrant- 
able things. But if we take them as 
they are delivered in Holy Writ, our 


only infallible ſtandard of faith, we 


ſhall not find that they contain any 


thing, in which a man of the ſoundeſt 
5 ny and 
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and faireſt mind, who has ſtudied the 
goſpel and its evidences, may not with- 
out difficulty acquieſce. 


4. TRx laſt thing I ſhall mention, as 
a a requiſite to the profitable ſtudy of the 
New Teſtament, is a deſire that it may 
be true. He who has not this deſire, 
muſt either be ignorant of Chriſtianity, 
and conſequently unfit to receive it; or 
muſt be indifferent both to the glory of 

God and to the good of mankind, and 
conſequently averſe to the reception of 
it. That our religion ſhould be true, 
is, as I remarked already, the intereſt 
of all men, except of thoſe hardened 
ſinners who are determined not to re. 


pent, for to the penitent believer, who 


regrets the frailty of his nature, and 
; | ſtudies 


1 


nc 
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ſtudies to reform it, the goſpel ſpeaks 
nothing but peace, and pardon, and 
everlaſting comfort. 


Trar we readily believe what we 


wiſh to be true, has been often faid, 
and is become proverbial. But belief 
of this ſort may be as rational as any 
other. I ſee a ſtranger, whoſe coun- 


tenance and manner pleaſe me, and I 


wiſh to find him as good as he is 
agreeable; I cultivate his acquaint- 


ance, and after long trial diſcover that 


he is every thing I would have him to 


be. Is this diſcovery the leſs to be de- 


pended on, for having been preceded, 


and partly occaſioned, by a prepoſſeſ- 


ſion in his favour? And if at firſt ſight 


I had 
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J had conceived a contrary prepoſſcſ 
ſion, and always kept at a diſtance from 
him, and been unwilling to receive WM © 
information concerning him, except 1 
from his enemies, ſhould I not have de 
perſiſted in my diſlike, however unme- Ml © 
rited on his part, and uncandid on a 
mine? The former caſe is ſimilar to th 
that of thoſe, who ſtudy Chriſtianity be- 1 
cauſe they love it; the latter reſembles I Ge 
that of him who remains in unbelief, MI 
becauſe he diſlikes the goſpel, or diſre- b 
gards it. 


Conviction may be extorted by IM © 
evidence, ſo as to riſe neceſſarily in Ml 
every rational mind to whom the ei- 
dence is preſented. Such is that which MW © 
* © 
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„ enforced upon us by mathematical 
| proof, or by the teſtimony of ſenſe, or 


. of memory. And in this kind of con- 
vt viction there can be no more merit or 
1 demerit, than in ſeeing what is expoſed 
„o our view, or hearing what is ſound- 
5 ed in our ear. Chriſtian faith is not of 
5 this kind. N In it the heart and affec- 
„ dons are concerned, as well as the un- 
Lerſtanding. Our Lord pronounced 


f no benediction on Thomas for having 
believed his . fight and touch: but, 
Bleſſed, ſaid he, are they who have 
© not ſeen, and yet have believed: 
chat is, © who without ſuch evidence of 
un ſenſe (I quote Dr. Clarke's Para- 
i- Wl * pbrafe) ſhall, upon credible teſti- 
h © mony, be willing to believe and 
is W © cmbrace a doctrine which tends ſo 
. « greatly | 
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greatly to the glory of God, and the 
« falyation of men.” The doubts of 
Thomas were on this extraordinary oc- 
caſion removed by irræſiſtible evidence: 
but it would not have ſuited the genius 
of a religion, framed for proving the 
virtue and purifying the nature of 
moral beings, that its evidences in ge- 
neral ſhould have been ſuch as either to 
compel aſſent, or infringe the freedom 
of obedience. They are indeed ſo 
powerful, that nothing but ignorance, 
or hardneſs of heart, can prevent their 
making a deep impreſſion; but their 
full effect is felt by thoſe minds only, 
who, together with lowlineſs, docility, 
and candour, entertain a predilection 
for that goſpel, which proclaims Glo- 
ary to God in the higheſt, peace on | 

: « earth, 
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© earth, and good-will towards men.” 
In true Chriſtian faith, therefore, there 
is virtue. It 1s indeed an aſſemblage 
of many virtues ; of piety, benevolence, 
humility, and the love of truth and of 
goodneſs. No wonder, then, that the 
apoſtle ſhould have declared, that 


© God.” 


good a heart as to love the doctrine, 
though they have the misfortune to be 
diſſatisfied with the evidence, of the 


goſpel? Charity, no doubt, which 


* thinxeth no evil, ought to make us 


believe that this is the caſe, wherever it 
is poſſible, But it is not poſlible, that 


this 


© without faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe 


Bur, ought we not in charity to be- 
leve, that there may be infidels of ſo 
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this can be the caſe of thoſe, who ht 


bour to ſubvert the faith of others; and 
who are ſo far from expreſſing regret 
at the diſcovery of any ſuppoſed defect 
in the evidence of Chriſtianity, or 
ſeeming to think it a misfortune or a 
difappointment, that they rejoice in it, 
and triumph in that ſuperiour pege- 
tration, which they fondly imagine * 
enabled them to make it. 


Aub now, if, as J have endeavoured 
to prove, it appears from the declara- 


tions of our Saviour himſelf, and from 


the nature of the human mind, that 
they only can believe his religion, who 
ATTEND to it, and who STUDY it with 


CANDOUR, HUMILITY, and à fincere 
DESIRE TO FIND IT TRUE is it wonder- 


ful, 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED, 6; 
ful, that thoſe men ſhould be unbe- 


levers who write and ſpeak againſt it, 
and ſhow, by what they write and ſpeak, 
that they do not underſtand, and have 
never ſtudied it? Can that man wiſh 
the goſpel to be true, who employs his 
life in labouring to prove it falſe? Can 
be be faid to have read it with atten- 
ton, or to have read it at all, who, with 
Rouſſeau, declares our Lord's miracles 
2 diſcredit to his religion, and cannot 
d dittinguiſh between them and the tricks 
of jugglers? Can they be thought to 
have ſtudied it with humility and can- 
at I dour, who ſneer at it, like Shafteſbury ; 
10 Wl vho laugh at it, like Voltaire; or who 
th MW treat it with contempt and inſult, like 
e che cool and inſidious Hume, or the 
proud and n Bolingbroke : ? 
ul, VOL, II. * : Had 
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Had religion been ſuited to heads and 
hearts like theſe, to them I ſhould have 
left the defence of it; for it would 
have been a very different thing indeed 
from what it is. Their rejection of it 
ſupplies, if I miſtake not, a pretty 
ſtrong argument for its truth, as well as | 
for its excellency. 


II. Nor only the number, and the 
learning of unbelievers, but even theit 
virtue, has been pleaded, in their be- 
half; and as an argument to prove, 
that Chriſtianity is unneceſſary. 


Or their virtue, I have not much to 
ſay; enough indeed has been faid by 
| themſelves, and their admirers. But 
oſtentation is neither virtue, nor a ſign 
1 | of 
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of it: and perhaps the world would 
not have judged leſs favourably of 
them, if they had been more modeſt on 
this head. In fact, ſome late compli- 
ments that have been paid both to their 
viRTUE and to their WISDOM, are ſo 
fooliſhly extravagant, that they would 
have paſſed for deriſion, if not for ſcur- 
| rility, if they had not come from thoſe 
who are known to be devoted adherents 


of the party. 
- 
(Cy To examine, with any degree of 
minuteneſs, the infidel's claim to the 
| approbation and gratitude of mankind, 
0 by an inquiry into the private charac- 
u er of individuals, would be a taſk 
But equally invidious and diſagreeable. I 
* ae It, therefore, to their biographers; 
0 


E 2 | whoſe 
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whoſe labours, however, if we may be Ml | 
allowed to take Reouſſeau's Confeſſuns, Ml ; 
and Voltaire's Memoirs of himſelf, as 1 f 
ſpecimen of this ſort of hiſtory, wil 
not reflect great honour on either the 
infidel or his cauſe. 


THER are different ſorts of infidels, 
Some not only reject our religion, but 
alſo write againſt it, and do what in 
them lies to make mankind reje& it: | 
others ſatisfy themſelves with ſpeaking 
of it occaſionally in terms of diſlike 
and ſcorn: and a third ſort perhaps 
there may be, though they are not ſo 
frequently met with, who only diſbe- 
lieve it, without ſeeking to make 
others diſbelieve. Theſe laſt are the 
objects of pity, rather than of blame: 

08 
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but it may be worth their while to con- 
ſider, whether their unbelief be the ef- 
fect of candid inquiry, or of Propuaioe 
and wilful inattention. 


Taz active and more zealous infidel 
either is certain, that we ſhall not in a 
future life be called to an account for 
our conduct in the preſent, or is ſome- 
what uncertain with reſpect to that 
matter. Now, though he were abſo- 
lutely certain, that our exiſtence ends 
at death, or that the goſpel is not true, 
(which no human being ever was, or 
can be,) yet his endeavours to make 
others think ſo, would do no honour to 


his goodneſs of heart. For infidels 
muſt know, that they cannot demon- 
a, either that the goſpel 1 1s falſe, or 


£3 that 
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that a future ſtate is impoſſible and 


they muſt alſo know (or they know 
very little) that to a_ ſincere Chriſtian 
nothing can give more exquilite diſ- 
treſs, than to be perplexed with doubts 
concerning the truth of that religion 


which is the foundation of his deareſt 


hopes. But if they be not themſelves 
abſolutely certain that there is no life 
to come, and yet labour to perſuade 
others that there is none, their conduct 
muſt be imputed, not merely to want 


of benevolence, but to downright m ma- 


Fenity. 


F OR chis language of ſuch conduct is 


no other than this. Thoſe people, who 


believe what we tell them, may, for 


any yhing: that we certainly know to the 
contrary, 
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contrary, find themſelves miſerably miſ- 
taken after all: howeyer, their admi- 
ration flatters our vanity; and there- 
fore we endeayour to make them think 
as we ſpeak, be the conſequences what 
they will. What fort of virtue is this? 
Is it not that of the madman men- 
tioned by Solomon, who caſteth fire- 
© brands, arrows, and death, and faith, 
am I not in ſport ?? Is it not that of 
a conceited theoriſt, who, in order to 
gratify his own beggarly ambition, 
tampers with the happineſs of man- 
kind, as if it were a thing of no ya- 
5 N e 


Bur you miſtake the matter en- 
« tirely,” he will reply. < I teach men 
to think freely, becauſe I with to rid 
55 
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© the world of ſuperſtition, which is 
* worſe than irreligion, or even than 
© atheiſm :'—and then perhaps he will 
run out into a detail of the enormities 
that ſuperſtition has prompts Chriſt. 
jans to perpetrate, 


WHETHER ſuperſtition or atheiſm be 


the greater evil, is a point which, if 
proſecuted, would lead into a long and 
intricate inquiry. The former ariſes 
from falſe opinions concerning invi- 
ible beings; and as the forms of falſe- 
hood are innumerable, thoſe of ſuper- 
ſtition muſt be ſo too; and to human 
ſociety ſome of theſe may be more de- 
trimental, others leſs, and ſome per- 
haps not at all. But, to ſhorten the 


controverſy, I ſhall admit, that in all 


. WM 
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its forms ſuperſtition is a very bad 
thing; and that he would deſerve well 


of mankind, who ſhould drive it out of 
the world. But who is the man who 


is moſt likely to do this? and what are 


the beſt means of doing it? The an- 


ſwer is eaſy: Jeſus Chriſt is the man, 


and his religion the means. Had it 


not been for the divine goodneſs mani- 
feſted in him, we ſhould at this day 


have been pagans, the moſt ſuperſti- 
tious of human kind. Wherever his 
religion is preached in its purity, ſu- 
perſtition vaniſhes, like the birds of 


night at the riſing of the ſun. And as 


long as the exiſtence of beings ſupe- 
rior to man 1s believed to be either 


probable or poſſible, the world, where 


it is not enlightened with the know- 


. ledge. 
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ledge of the one living and true God, 
will always be, as it always has been, 
ſuperſtitiouſly afraid of them. By di- 
veſting the human race of all religion, 
if that were practicable, you might no 
doubt free them from ſuperſtition; | 
even as, by training poor children to 
midnight robbery, you might in time 
get the better of thoſe ideas of noc- 
turnal goblins that may have been im- 
preſſed upon their infancy. But be- 
fore either expedient be tried, it would 
not be amiſs to inquire, whether the 
cure is not worſe than the diſeaſe, and 
whether the diſcaſe might not be more | 
effeftually cured, by teaching the know- 
ledge of truth, and the love of virtue, 

ln fact, with ſuperſtition, with hypo- 
. with uncharitable or wrong- 
headed 
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headed enthuſiaſm, and with all thoſe. 


other enormities, which infidels charge 


on Chriſtianity, in order to vindicate 


their diſhke of it, Chriſtianity is no 
more chargeable, and has nothing more 
to do, than with houſe- breaking, gam- 
bling, blaſphemy, atheiſm, or witch- 
craft. Of this they cannot be ignorant, 
if they know any thing at all of the 
matter: and of a religion, or of a per- 
ſon, whereof they know nothing, mo- 
deſty requires, that they ſhould ſay no- 


thing; candour at leaſt requires, that 


they ſhould ſay nothing abultve. 


Ix the ordinary affairs of life, when 
a man has been proved guilty of miſ- 

take or falſchood, it is expected, that 
he will make an acknowledgment te 
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thoſe who may have been injured by 
It; to the publick, if the publick have 
reaſon to complain; or to individuals, 
if they only have ſuffered by his te- 
merity. At any rate, it is expected, 
that, if he ſhould not have made an 
acknowledgment in form, he will for 
the future be more cautious, and not 
give additional offence, by repeating 
thoſe falſehoods whereof he has been 
convicted. But if he do neither; if 
he perſevere in the ſame injurious con- 
duct, and reiterate his former miſre- 
preſentations with as much confidence, 


as if, inſtead of having been confuted, 


they had never been anſwered, and 


were indeed unanſwerable; what ſhould 
we think of ſuch a man? Should we 
extol him as a pattern of wiſdom and 
1 A yirtue 7 1 
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virtue ? Or ſhould we not rather charge 
him with obſtinacy and want of can- 
dour, ſuch as an honeſt man would be 


aſhamed of? Is it fair to examine by 


this rule the conduct of infidel writers? 


Or does the merit of having made books 


againſt religion raiſe them ſo high above 
all conſiderations of rectitude, as to juſ- 
tify in them what would go near to make 
other men infamous? 


Now, it 1s certain, that ſome late infi- 
del writers lived to fee many, and per- 
haps moſt, of their miſrepreſentations 
and ſophiſtries fairly expoſed, and con- 
futed unanſwerably. And what was the 
conſequence ? Did they acknowledge 
their errors, retract what they had falſely 
affirmed, correct their reaſonings, or 
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reform their principles? Did they ex: 
preſs any concern for having violated 
truth, ridiculed the religion of their 
country, or inſulted the common ſenſe 
of mankind? No ſuch matter. They 
went on publiſhing and republiſhing 
what they had formerly publiſhed, 
with the ſame affurance, as if nothing 
ever had been faid, or could be faid, 
againſt it. | 


HrrauzrTo it does not appear, that 
we have any great reaſon to compli- 
ment theſe unbelievers upon their vir- 
tue. Wit and humour they may have, 
and eloquencez, and poliſhed man- 


ners, and learning: and all this the 
gambler and thief may have, as well a 


they, and in as great a degree, And 
ET - It 
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it is very much the intereſt of the thief 
and gambler, as well as infidel writer, 
that he poſſeſs thefe and the like ac- 
compliſhments. For, by fixing the 
publick attention upon his outſide, they 
make it the more eaſy for him to hide 
the diſpoſitions that lurk within. 


Bur why ſeek to depreciate the un- 
believer's character by invidious com- 
pariſons? The compariſons are, in my 
opinion, fair, and not invidious: how- 


ever I drop them, Admitting then his 
behaviour to be 2s decent and regular 


as his admirers would have us believe, 
yet what can we hence infer? Little 
more, I apprehend, than that he 1s at-- 


tentive to his intereſt, and the friend of 


his own cauſe, If 1 were to ſettle in 


. France, 
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France, and wiſh to be popular there, 
would it be any great merit in me, to 
comply with the cuſtoms, obey the 
laws, and ſpeak the language, of that 
country ? Now, the enemies of Chriſt 


are, in more ſenſes than one, ſtrangers 


and ſojourners in the Chriſtian world. 


Its policy they did not contrive; its 


laws they did not make; its cuſtoms, 
and the general modes of thinking and 


ſpeaking that prevail in it, they did not 


introduce. All this is as really the work 
of Chriſtians, as the language and laws 
of France are the work of the French 
nation. And I preſume it will be ad- 
mitted, that, in the Chriſtian common- 
wealth, the aliens compared with the 


citizens are ſtill the minority, and but 


a ſmall one. What then would the 
| unbe- 
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unbeliever gain, if, in his manners, as 
well as opinions, he were to ſet himſelf 
in oppoſition to the people among whom 
he reſides? He would gain little popu- 
larity, and few proſelytes : nay, by thus 
explaining and exemplifying his prin- 
WH ciples in his practice, he would diſguſt 
Way whom it is his ambition to pleaſe ; 
„nnd make thoſe conſider him as a dan- 
| gerous man, who now, from not rightly 
W underſtanding his tenets, may look upon 
him as inoffenſive, or at worſt as only 
whimſical. F 
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| Hz may, for example, with impu- 
ry laugh at the obſervance of the Sab- 
ech; or complain of it, which I have 
WW teard him do, as a grievous interrup- 
on to induſtry; but if he were to 
ö n 8 res 
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force his ſervants and cattle to their 
cuſtomary work on that day, he would 
not be a gainer by his ſingularity. He 
may ſpeak with - contempt of thoſe who 
baptized him : but were he publickly 
to abjure his baptiſm, or refuſe to ad- 


mit his children to that rite, his pro- | 


faneneſs and obſtinacy would not raiſc 
him in the publick eſteem. He may 
in his books abuſe the miniſters of 


| God's word, and call them, as he has 


often done, enthuſiaſts and hypocrites: 
but were he in the publick {ſtreet to in- 
ſult them with this language, he would 


be pointed at as a madman, or a mon- 


ſter. He may, in a word, think as he 
pleaſes ; and, in ſome nations, he may 
print and publiſh what he pleaſes: but 


violent meaſures, and practices direct 


oppoſite 


anc 
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oppoſite to thoſe of the community in 


which he lives, would fruſtrate every 


ſcheme of the unbeliever. By good 


humour, a winning addreſs, and ſuch 


inſinuation as may © half ſhow and half 
© yell his deep intent,“ he may work his 
way gradually into the hearts of men, 


and, in cafe of danger, ſecure an eva- 


fon for himſelf, ſaying, Am I not in 


© ſport ? but all at once to throw off 


diſguiſe, to make open war on Chriſt- 


ianity, declaring thoſe to be fools and 
knaves who believe it, and in the ſight 


of all men to trample upon the laws of 
his country, Whereof the inſtitutions of 
Jeſus form a very conſiderable part, 


would be equally ruinous to his cauſe. 


and to himſelf. 
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III. OpjecTtions have been raiſed 


againſt our religion, from the obſcurity 
of particular doctrines and paſſages, 
But theſe obſcurities have by ſome 
writers been both multiplied and mag- 


nified far beyond the truth. Father 


Simon endeavours to prove, that Scrip- 


ture cannot be underſtood without the 


traditions of an infallible church : and 
it is eaſy to ſee his motives for ſupport- 


ing that opinion. But in fact, the eſ- | 


ſentials of religion are intelligible to all 
capacities ; eſpecially to all who have 
been in any degree improved by Scrip- 


tural knowledge: for, without this, I | 
muſt again repeat, that neither Chriſt- 


ianity, nor its evidences, can ever be 
rightly underſtood. And that, in a 


thing extraordinary as divine reve- | 


lation, 
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lation, there ſhould be, as obſtrved 
already, ſome particulars, which in this 
imperfect ſtate we cannot diſtinctly 
comprehend, it would ſurely be reaſon- 
able to expect; ſince we find, that in 
the other works of God there are in- 
numerable appearances that ſurpaſs our 
comprehenſion. Nor leſs reaſonable is 
it to ſuppoſe, thar of an age and coun- 
try ſo remote as that of the apoſtles, 
many cuſtoms and forms of ſpeech, oc- 
caſionally alluded to in their writings, 
may be now forgotten, or not perfectiy 
intelligible. 1 . 


| In books too, that exiſted fourteen 

hundred years before the invention of 

| printing, it can be no matter of wonder, 
that, by the inaccuracy of tranſcrib- 
VVT 
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ers, there may have been introduced 
variations, and even corruptions of the 
original text. Yet theſe muſt have been 
inconſiderable ; more ſo, perhaps, than 
thoſe of any other ancient writings, 
For' firſt, the tranſcribers of the New 
Teſtament muſt have always engaged 
in their work with the idea that the 
book before them was ſacred; which 
would no doubt incline them to be as 
attentive as poſſible. Secondly, the 
mutual jealouſy of the ſeveral ſects of 
_ Chriſtians, who all agreed in appealing 
to this book as the ſtandard of faith, 
would make them examine with pecu- 
liar care thoſe copies of it that might 
be circulated by adverſaries, and be 
ready to expoſe any inaccuracy where- 
ever it ſhould appear. And thirdly, on 
50 com- 


* 
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comparing the ſeveral copies and ma- 
nuſcripts; the many tranſlations that 
have been made at different times, into 
different languages ; and the innume- 
rable quotations from holy writ that are 


found in the Greek and Latin fathers, 


it appears that the ſacred text muſt 
have been in all ages very much the 
ſame. Bentley, whoſe {kill in this ſort 
of learning will not be queſtioned, ob- 


ſerves, that the New Teſtament has ſuf- 


tered leſs injury from the hand of time, 
than any profane author. Indeed there 
never was any profane author, in whoſe 
preſervation and purity mankind were 


ſo deeply intereſted, as all the Chriſtian 


world have been, for theſe ſeventeen 


hundred years, in aſcertaining, and pre- 


F 4 ſerving 
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ſerving from corruption or change, the 
original records of Chriſtianity, 


| As to the Old Teſtament, though it 


may have ſuffered more than the New, 
we have no reaſon to think it has ſuf- 
fered much. It was entruſted to a peo- 
ple, who, ſatisfied of its divine origin, 
were ſo religiouſly careful of it, as to 
number the words, and even the let- 
ters, contained in the ſeveral books; 


and who, being alſo divided into ſects, 


would be watchful to detect every error 
in tranſcription, whether the effect of 
deſign or of inadvertence. 


By the mutual jealouſy of religious 


parties, where it does not degenerate 


into uncharitableneſs, ſeveral good pur- 


poſes 


we 
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| poſes may be anſwered. Being, as it 
were, ſpies cn each other's conduct, 
they reciprocally ſtand in awe of each 
other: the natural effect of which is 
to promote activity, vigilance, and 
emulation. And if we are at pains to 
cultivate that godlineſs, ſobriety, and 
5 which all Chriſtians admit to 

be indiſpenſable; and if we inquire 
humbly into the truth, and pray for 
grace to diſcover it, which alſo they all 
acknowledge to be their duty; it may 
be preſumed, from the goodneſs of our 
Creator, and from the different degrees 
of underſtanding which he has been 
pleaſed to beſtow on different men, that 
diverſities of opinion in ſpeculative 
matters will not be imputed to us. 
Hence let all parties learn moderation 


and 
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and mutual forbearance. That man 
muſt have a ſtrange turn of mind, who 
can bring himſelf to believe, that thoſe 
Chriſtians only can be ſaved, who think 
exactly as he does. 


In whatever way we employ ourſelves 


in this world, it ſeems to be the inten- 
tion of Providence that we ſhall have 
difficulties to encounter: for care, as 
Virgil obſerves, ſtimulates the ſoul, as 
inaction renders it lethargick. The 
croſs accidents of life make invention, 
patience, and fortitude neceſſary, to 
prevent, to ſupport, and to overcome 
them. Man, born ignorant, muſt la- 
bour in the acquiſition of knowledge. 
His reaſon is weak, but it is improve- 


able 5 and, from a ſenſe of its weak- 


nels, 
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n W beis, he feels the neceſſity of improv- 
0 ing it, by free and fair inquiry into the 
ſe nature of thoſe things that exerciſe it. 
Kk W Obſcurities in philoſophy, by forcing 

us to attend and inveſtigate, rouſe the 

inventive powers, and ſtrengthen both 
s MW the underſtanding and the memory. 
And the obſcurities of religion, far 
from being conſiderable enough to diſ- 
courage enquiry, ſerve only to awaken 
the curioſity of the Chriſtian ; diſpoſ- 
ing him to ſearch the Scripture ; to 


examine his own mind ; to meditate on 
the nature, the providence, the word, 
and the works of God ; to be humble, 
in conſideration of his ignorance and 
infirmity ; and to implore the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, to guide him into all 
neceſſary truth. Are theſe exerciſes 

es 
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detrimental to human nature? Ar: 
they not in the higheſt degree bene. 
cial? Let not then the obſcurities of 
particular paſſages and doctrines be ob- 
jected to the religion of the New Teſt- 
ament. When fairly ſtated, they will 


be found rather to add to its evidence. 


At leaſt they prove it to be exacthy 
ſimilar to the other works of the ſame 
great and good Being, who, by the 
conſtitution of every thing here below, 
plainly ſhows, that our preſent ſtate is 4 
ſtate of trial. 


THESE remarks may ſuggeſt an an- 
ſwer to what has been objected to our 
religion by thoſe, who wonder, that, 
after having been preached ſeventeen 
hundred years in the moſt enlightened 
5: = parts 
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parts of the world, it ſhould ſtill need 
interpretation, and give ſcope to the 
labours of the critick, tranſlator, and 
antiquary. To him, who has ſtudied 
the analogies of nature, this can be no 
matter of wonder. In the other works 
of God we are continually making new 
diſcoveries ; without foreſeeing any end 
to human reſearch, or any period that 
promiſes complete gratification to hu- 
man curioſity. This having been the caſe. 
in all paſt ages, and all other ſciences, we 
may reaſonably conclude that it will be 
ſo in every age to come; and that the 
contemplation of the divine goodneſs 
and wiſdom, as diſplayed in the works 
of creation and providence, may fur- 
niſh delightful employment, even for 


eternity. For an Almighty Creator may . 


make 
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make his works of infinite extent, if he 

pleaſes ; and to a limited underſtanding 
the examination of that which is infinite 
can never come to an end. 


Every day we have ſomething to 


do; if we had not, we ſhould be mi- 


| ſerable. Every art and ſcience admits 
of improvement ; if it did not, the hu- 
man mind would languiſh in idleneſs, 
human labour would no longer be 
amuſing, and the ſpirit of enterpriſe, 
and the viciſſitudes of hope and fear, 
would be no more; a ſtate of things 
equally inconſiſtent with the virtue and 
the happineſs of ſuch a creature as 
man. The eſſential doctrines of our 
religion, like the practical and moſt ne- 


ceſſary parts of agriculture, medicine, 


navi- 


na 
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navigation, and other ſciences, are 
within the reach of every mind, who is 
willing to be inſtructed. And yet, in 
our religion, as in the arts and ſciences, 
there ſtill is, and probably will continue 
to be, room for inquiry, and need of il- 
luſtration: and he who humbly inquires, 
with a ſincere deſire to know the truth, 
and do good by explaining it, will ever 


have reaſon to rejoice in his labour, as 
contributing no leſs to his own happi- 


neſs and virtue, than to that of mankind. 
To which let me add, with reſpe& to 


thoſe who employ themſelves in illuſtrat- 


ing theological truth, that, as long as 


men are liable to miſtake, and of differ- 


ent capacities, the penetration of one 


may be uſeful in correcting the inaccu- 


racy of another. 


IV. Sous 
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IV. Son are at a loſs to reconcile 
the inſpiration of the evangeliſts with 
thoſe particulars wherein their goſpels 
ſeem to differ from one another. They 
do not all record the ſame things, nor 
do they all relate the fame events in 


the ſame manner. The differences are \ 


indeed minute; but they are percep- 
tible. How could this be, if the hiſto- 
rians were inſpired ? The following an- 
ſwer to this query is ſubmitted to the 
reader. 


 SocraTEs long ago obſerved, that 
man has no need of ſupernatural in- 
formation concerning thoſe things 
which his natural faculties are alone 
ſufficient to diſcover. To enable the 
apoſtles to comprehend all evangelical 
| | truth, 
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truth, ſupernatural light was neceſſary. 
Their Maſter accordingly promiſed it, 
and on the day of Pentecoſt, or ſoon 
after, they received it. I fay, or Hon 
after, becauſe, ſubſequent to the de- 
ſcent of the Holy Spirit on that day, 
a particular revelation, relating to the 
converſion of the Gentiles, was made 
to Peter, and the whole ſcheme of the 
goſpel, as well as its miraculous gifts 
and graces, communicated to Paul by 
immediate infpiration. After this we 


find, that in their dofrine they lay 


claim to infallibility in pretty ſtrong 
terms. On ſome extraordinary emer- 
gencies too, in the courſe of their mi- 
niſtry, as in the caſe of their being ar- 
raigned before kings and rulers, it 
vas promiſed, that they ſhould receive 

VOL, II. N -- "md 
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aid from heaven in making their de- 
fence. 


Bur inſpiration was not neceſſary 


to enable them to ſee and hear; or to 
teach them how to conduct themſelves 


in the common buſineſs of life. Aﬀer | 


their converſion, we have no reaſon to 
think, that John was a more expert 


fiſherman, or Luke a more {kilful phy- 
ſician, than before. As hiſtorians, | 


therefore, they need not, I preſume, 


be confidered in any other light, than | 
that of honeſt men, recording what | 


they ſaw and heard, and had examined, 


and were competent judges of, and 
deeply intereſted in: for, on this ſup- | 


poſition, their teſtimony is fully ſuffi- 


cient to eſtabliſh the truth of the got- 


pel. 
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pel. And this may account for their 


not all recording the ſame things, nor 


deſcribing the ſame events in exactly 


the ſame way. 


Is John, for example, ſaw his Maſter 
do, or heard him ſay, what Matthew 
dd not fee or hear, which might have 
happened in a hundred inſtances, it 
was equally natural, for the former to 


record, and for the latter not to record 


it. And if Matthew and Mark, ſup- 


poſed to have been ſpectators of the 
crucifixion, were ſo ſtationed in the 
crowd, as to hear the one robber re- 
vile their dying Lord, and to ſee the 


other move his lips, but without hear- 
ing what he ſaid, it was not unnatural 
for them to conclude, as the combina- 
ot 
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tion againſt him ſeemed now to be uni. 
verſal, that both the robbers reviled 
him; which yet Luke, or ſome other 
perſon from whom Luke received his 
information, might, by being more ad. 
vantageouſly ſituated, and hearing, the 
words of the penitent robber, know to 
be true of only one of them. At any 

rate, we may with confidence affirm, 
that if the evangeliſts had been to in- 
vent a fable, and obtrude it on the 
world for truth, they would have taken 
eare that there ſhould be no ſuch dif- 
ference in their teſtimonies, as there 
confeſſedly is in this inſtance : which, 
however, is not ſo important, as either 
to detract from the veracity of the hiſ- 
torians, or throw any blemiſh on the 
purity of the goſpel, 

5 | . 
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1 Tux ſame thing may be ſaid of our 
Lord's genealogy, as it is differently 
ſtated by Matthew and Luke. If either 
account had been falſe, both would not 
have exiſted. Both therefore are true ; 
and may be reconciled, by ſuppoſing 
the one to be the genealogy of his 
mother, and the other that of his re- 
puted father. In the moſt material ar- 
ticles they agree ; namely, that he was 


to imagine any motive, that could in- 


repreſent the ſubſequent articles; as 
among a people fo curious in genea- 
logy as the Jews were, the error might 
be ſo eaſily found out, 


63 Wa 


deſcended from Abraham, and of the 
family of David. And it is impoſſible 
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"pected... Let them be ever ſo attentive 


ticulars without variation. Of ſome 


men is more tenacious than that of 
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Wu the matter inquired into is 
very complex, an exact coincidence in 


the teſtimony of witneſſes is not ex- 
and candid, they could not have ſtood 
all in the fame place, nor conſequently | 


have taken notice of the very ſame par- 


ſorts of facts, too, the memory of ſome | 


others. One remembers beſt what he C 
| faw, another what he heard: one at- ! 
tends to the connection of events with 1 
their effects and cauſes; another ra- | 


ther : conſiders them ſeparately, and as | 
each event is in itſelf. Hence, as for- 
merly obſerved, ſome diverſities in what 
they declare, concerning circumſtances | 


of little moment, would convey a fa- | 


vourable 
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vourable opinion of the veracity of wit- 


neſſes: whereas a perfect ſameneſs of 


declaration might, in the caſe ſuppoſed, 
breed ſuſpicion of a preconcerted plan. 


Bur though, after the deſcent of the 
Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecoſt, the 
apoſtles laid claim to infallibility of doc- 


trine, they never gave out that their 


whole conduct was under the guidance 


of inſpiration. They were indeed holy 
men; but ſtill they were men; and, 
as ſuch, liable both to ſins of infir- 


mity, which they humbly acknowledge, 


and from which they affirm that no 
man is free, and alſo to error, not in 


doctrine indeed, but in thoſe matters 
of leſs moment, in which they had no- 


thing but their own reaſon to direct 


G 4 them, 
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them. If we ſay we have no fin,” ſays St. 
John, © we deceive ourſelves, and the 
truth is not in us.” © We are men of 
© like paſſions with you,“ ſaid Paul and 
Barnabas, when the people of Lyſtria 
were preparing to pay them divine ho- 


nours. And here, let me aſk in paſling, 
whether theſe two apoſtles, if they 


had been impoſtors, or wiſhed to gain 
undue influence over the minds of men, 
would have been ſo zealous in refuſing 
thoſe honours, and ſo anxious to con- 
vert that people from idolatry. And 
let me aſk further, with reſpect to the 
apoſtles in general, whether, if am- 


bition, or vanity, or any other principle 


than the love of truth, had been the 


motive of their conduct, they would ſo 


uniformly, and wich ſuch ſolemnity of 


Peg 
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proteſtation, have aſcribed all the glory 
of their miracles and doctrine, not 
to themſelves, but to their crucified 
Lord. 


Axp now, if I have rightly ſtated the 
nature of their inſpiration, can it ap- 
pear ſtrange, or in any reſpect deroga- 
tory from the character of the apoſtles 
and evangeliſts, that Paul and Barna- 
bas ſhould differ in opinion, concern- 
ing the propriety of taking John ſur- 
named Mark along with them: that 
this John ſhould have been ſuſpected 
of a temporary neglect of duty * : that 
Peter and Paul, though men of diſtin- 
guiſhed fortitude, ſhould on one or 


„Acts xv. 340. 
; WO, 
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two occaſions have been ſeized with a 
momentary fit of fear; or that the 


former apoſtle ſhould have been re- 


proved by the latter, for an inconſiſt- 
ency of conduct, owing to his having 
been, in one particular caſe, too indul- 


gent to certain prejudices of his Jewiſh 


countrymen * :—a principle very na- 
tural in itſelf, eſpecially to a warm- 
hearted affectionate man like Peter, and 
in ordinary caſes not very blameable ? 
All this might have appeared ſtrange, 
if the apoſtles had ever pretended that 
their conduct was as blameleſs as their 
doctrine. But they modeſtly declared 
it -was not, Does this invalidate 
their teſtimony ? Does it not, on the 


| Con- 
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contrary, do honour to their candour, 
and prove them to have been equally 
incapable of deceit and of oftentation ? 


V. CHRISTIANITY, it has been ſaid, 
is a religion ſo ill adapted to this world, 
that it is impoſſible to live here, as 
people muſt do, and yet comply with 


the ſtrictneſs of its morality.—-I admit, 


that human affairs are too often con- 
ducted on principles very different 
from thoſe of Jeſus; that the man who 
ſets his affections on this world, and 
reſolves to act accordingly, will not 


find encouragement in the goſpel; and 
that to the voluptuous, the ignorant, 
and the thoughtleſs part of mankind, 
the behaviour of a ſincere Chriſtian 
may ſometimes * not a little ſin- 


gular. 
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gular. Nor can this ſeem wonderful 
to thoſe who conſider, that our Lord 
came into the world, to teach men, 
not how to become rich, renowned, or 
great, but how to prepare themſelves 
for eternity. But though the principles 


of Chriſtian and of worldly policy are 


too often inconſiſtent, it does not fol- 


low, that they are neceſſarily ſo, or that 
they ought to be ſo. Human affairs, 


conducted on Chriſtian principles, 
would transform this world, which, 


notwithſtanding all that human laws 


can do, is a very confuſed ſcene, into 


an elyſium of righteouſneſs and peace, 


 Ovx religion prohibits all injuſtice, 


_ contention, covetouſneſs, pride, re- 
yenge, turbulence, hatred, and diſcon- 


tent; 
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tent; and all pleaſures, paſſions, and 


purpoſes, that tend to debaſe the foul, 
or moleſt our neighbours. It enjoins 


compaſſion, liberality, and faithfulneſs ; 
and declares, that no other virtue can 
make amends for the want of that be- 
nevolence or charity, © which ſuffereth 
long and is kind, envieth not, vaunt- 


* 


© not behave itſelf unſeemly, ſeeketh 
not its own, is not eaſily provoked, 


* thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in ini- 


Bo quity, but rejoiceth in the truth *.” 


What is there in this charity, that tends 
to interrupt the buſineſs or innocent 


comforts of life, or the proſperity of 
nations? The injurious man, and the 


1 Cor, xin. 


eth not itſelf, is not puffed up, doth 


ſenſual, 
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ſenſual, the proud, the covetous, and 
the heard-hearted, may object to the 
morality of the goſpel, as the cheat and 
robber may to the laws of the land, as 
unreaſonably ſevere : but the juſt, the 
intelligent, the good-natured, and the 


ſober-minded, will ever be of a differ- | 
ent opinion. Thoſe devout and gene- 
rous affections, that continually pre- 


vail in the breaſt of a true Chriſtian, 
are in themſelves exquiſitely delightful ; 


and, inſtead of leſſening other innocent 
pleaſures, - cannot fail to increaſe, en- 


noble, and refine chem. 


THz goſpel, ſay ſome, does no where 


recommend patriotiſm, or the love of 


our country ; ; that ſublime virtue, ſo 
highly 
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highly celebrated by the Greeks and 
Romans, which gives elevation to the 
human foul, and has produced ſo many 
great characters and gallant deeds.— 
It is true, that a Chriſtian's principles 
make him a citizen of the world; by 
declaring it to be his duty to wiſh well, 
and, as he has opportunity, to do good 
to all men, whatever be their religion, 
or country. And it is alfo true, that 
patriotiſm, when 1t diveſts a man of 
Chriſtian benevolence, and makes him 
indifferent to the welfare of the ſtranger 
and the alien, ceaſes to be a virtue, 
and becomes a furly, ſavage, and 
ſelfiſh thing. What ſhould we think of 
the clown, who would refuſe to take 
concern in human affairs, except within 
the precinéts of his own pariſh? In 

| the 
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the eye of the Chriſtian philoſopher; 
that perſon is equally cenſurable, for 
his narrow views, and want of huma- 
nity, who is intereſted for his own 
country only, or who, in order to raiſe 
it, would pull others down. Patriotiſm 


is partly a ſelfiſh, and partly a generous 


principle. Whatever is ſelfiſh in it 


Chriſtianity diſcountenances ; whatever 


18 generous it recommends. 


A PARTIALITY in favour of thoſe 
who depend on us, who are related to 
us by blood or by friendſhip, and who 


worſhip the ſame God and Saviour 


whom we worſhip, as it is natural to 
man, is alſo ſuitable to the ſpirit of the 
goſpel. Our Lord commanded his 


apoſtles to make the firſt offers of fal- 


vation 


ce 


Ye! 
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vation to their countrymen the Jews: 
and he himſelf, foreſeeing the ruin of 
his country, addreſſed Jeruſalem in the 
moſt pathetick ſtrains of affection, and 
wept over it. If any provide not for 
© his own,” ſays the apoſtle, * eſpecially 
for thoſe of his own houſe, he hath 
© denied the faith, and is worſe than an 
* infidel.” © As we have opportunity, 
ſays he in another place, let us do 
© good unto all men, eſpecially unto 
them that are of the houſchold of 
© faith.” ES 5 


) 

Don Saviour graciouſly forbids ex- 
| I ccflive anxiety * with regard to the 
events 
N 0 Matth. vi. 25—34. That phraſe in our 


verfion, take no thought, does not now give the 
| „„ +” meaning 
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events of life, and the good things of 
this world: but his religion, as well a; 
that. of Moſes, is moſt unfriendly to 
indolence; and his apoſtles recom- 
mended induſtry, both by precept, and 
by example. Nay, there is reaſon to 


think that he himſelf had laboured 


with his own hands in his reputed fi- 
ther's - profeſſion: for otherwiſe his 
townſmen would not have called him 


the carpenter. He prohibits revenge | 
and contention, - but not ſelf-defence; | 


meaning of the Greek term. But, as an apo- 


logy for the. tranſlators, it may be obſerved, 


that, in the Engliſh of their time, bought wat 


ſometimes uſed to expreſs great anxiety, or 


ſolicitude. Bacon, in his Hiſtory of Henry. VII. 
ſpeaks of a man, who died with thought and an- 


guiſh, 
E and 


th 
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and this no lawgiver ever found it ne- 
ceſſary to enjoin, as the inſtincts of our 
nature, and the well-being of ſociety, 
render it indiſpenſable. And though, 

with reſpect to injury, the firſt diſciples 
were commanded to be paſſive ; as we 
all are; to forbear, and forgive: yet he 
allowed them to ſpeak in their own vin- 


dication, and even promiſed ſupernatu- 


ral aid, when they ſhould be obliged to 


Wax cannot ſuit the genius of a re- 
ligion, whoſe end is peace: but what 


then? If wars were to ceaſe through- 


out the world, would ſociety be leſs 
comfortable than it 1s, or any nation 
leſs flouriſhing ? All mankind ſpeak of 
war as a Calamity. But war, it will 


\ 
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be urged, is unavoidable, Perhaps it 
may be ſo : and when it is, that reli. 
gion ſurely cannot be ſaid to forbid it, 
which permits ſelf- defence, and enjoins 
ſubmiſſion to government. There is 
no oppoſition between the character of 


a good Chriſtian and that of a valiant 
ſoldier. Military merit 1s celebrated 


with high encomiums in the Old Teſta- 
ment. In the New, ſoldiers are often 


ſpoken of with honour, and ſeveral de- 


vout ones are particularly mentioned, 
Our. Lord praiſed the faith of the cen- 
turion whole ſervant he healed ; inti- 
mating that. he was in the way of fal- 


vation. When the centurion Corne- 


lius was baptiſed by Peter, he was nei 
ther blamed for having followed that 
employment, nor deſired to relinquiſh 


it. | 
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it. The advice given by John the Bap. 
ft to the ſoldiers was (not to throw 
away their arms, and cultivate the arts 
of peace, but) to be inoffenſive in their 
behaviour, and content with their 
wages. And when the Epheſians are 
deſired to © take unto them the whole 
© armour of God, the breaſt- plate of 
a richteouſneſs, the ſhield of faith, the 
© helmet of ſalvation, and the ſword of 
« the ſpirit,” theſe, with many other 
ſcriptural alluſions of a like nature, 
are honourable to the military profeſ- 


fion. In fact, there are few profeſſions 


in life, that may give ſcope to ſo many 
Chriſtian virtues. In him who merits | 
the character of a good ſoldier, we 
expect to find modeſty, moderation, 
gentleneſs, patience, clemency, and 
en 3 ſimple 
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ſimple manners; and they, who have 


been much in the world, muſt have met 
with many inſtances to warrant this ex- 


| en 


Bur friendſhip, the ſource of ſo 


many comforts, and without which life 
would ſoon become a burden, is no- 
where . mentioned in the New Teſta- 


ment as a Chriſtian yirtue. This has 


by ſome been thought an objection to 
the morality of the goſpel, as well as a 


proof of its unſuitableneſs to the gene- 


ral tenor of human affairs. But Shafteſ- 


bury, who I think was the firſt that 


ſtarted this cavil, might have been aſk- 
ed, from which of his admired ancients 
he had learned, that friendſhip is a 


virtue? Cicero, who wrote an elegant 


book 
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book on the ſubject, would not have 


taught him ſo : for between friendſhip 
and virtue he diſtinguiſhes, when he 
ſays, in the concluſion of the book, 
that virtue is more excellent that 
friendſhip, and that it is virtue which 
makes friendſhip, and preſerves it. 
Nor is Ariſtotle poſitive on this head; 
though he owns that friendſhip and vit- 
tue are connected. And fo indeed they 
are ; as the one may give occaſion to 


the other ; even as partnerſhip in trade 
may give riſe to fidelity and induſ- 
try, or fidelity and induſtry to a bond 


of partnerſhip. But though fidelity 
and induſtry are virtues, partnerſhip is 
not a virtue; nor is any trader praiſed 
for having partners, or blamed for 
not having them. And to be without 

H4 friends, 
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friends, when it is owing to no miſ. 
conduct of ours, is a very great miſ- 
fortune indeed; but no rational being 
ever thought of calling it a fault. All 
the virtues connected with friendſhip, 


all the duties that one friend owes. 


another, are In Scripture enjoined by 
precept, and ſet in the moſt engaging 
light by example. Wherein, then, is 


Scripture deficient with reſpe& to 
friendſhip ? In this only, that it con- 


tains no ſuch precept as the following: 


c And thou ſhalt make choice of a cer- 
* tain perſon, or of certain perſons, be- 
* caule he is, or they are, agreeable to 


© thee; and thou ſhalt love him, or 


* them, more than others; and thou 
$ ſhalt, moreover, make him or them 
love thee in like manner.“ Would 

wit. 1 1 -- 


not 
it ! 
{ou 
anc 
cal 
{ki 
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not this be charming legiſlation ? Would 
it not prove the lawgiver to be pro- 
ſoundly ſkilled in the nature of man, 
and of human affairs? Yet ſuch, in the 
caſe before us, ſeems to have been the 
ſkill, and ſuch the penetration, of the 
author of CharaFerifticks. 


In a word; if temperance, piety, 
and ſocial love; if meekneſs, integrity, 
and mercy ; if a diſpoſition to be quiet 
and mind our own buſineſs; if to ab- 
ſtain from evil, and ſuppreſs every in- 
Jurious purpoſe, be beneficial to man, 
and tend both to private and to publick 
good; it follows that our religion is, 
even for this world, the beſt policy; 
and that the diſorders we ſee around us 
are owing, not to Chriſtianity, but to 

b the 
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the prevalence of unchriſtian practice, 
and antichriſtian principles. So that to 
think of improving human affairs by 
taking off the reſtraints of Chriſtian 
morality, 1s not leſs abſurd, than to pro- 
poſe to improve commerce by a repeal 


of the laws that FOI forgery and 


| theft, 


v1 Bur! 18 s not WA world as wicked 


now; as it was 1n the days of paganiſr ? 
And did not ancient times produce as 
great men, as any of thoſe who have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in theſe latter 


ages? What mighty benefit, then, in 


reſpect either of manners or of policy, 


have mankind derived from the Chri- 


ian religion ? 


T HOUGH 
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Tuovon the two former queſtions 
were to be anſwered in the affirmative, 
it would not weaken the evidence of 
the goſpel. The firſt preachers of it 
never ſaid, that the great ends pro- 
poſed by it would be accompliſhed im- 
mediately, or even ſoon or that every. 
one © who ſhould name the name of 
« Chriſt would depart from iniquity.” 
On the contrary, they ſpoke ſo often, 


and ſo particularly, of the corruption 


of latter ages; that we cannot doubt of 
their having foreſeen it. If even of 
the twelve, who were choſen by our 
Lord himſelf, one was a devil,” of 
what other Chriſtian ſociety could it 


be expected, that all the members 


would © adorn the doctrine of God our, 
Saviour in all things?“ As long as 
"ME 
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we are iti a ſtate of trial, there muſt be 
evils, both phyſical and moral, to ex- 
erciſe our virtue; as long as we are 
fallible, our virtue muſt be tainted 
with imperfections, and our knowledge 
with error; and, as long as repentance 


and faith are Chriſtian duties, man will 


be a ſinful creature, and expoſed to 


various temptations, from the example 
of the wicked, the corruption of his 


own heart, and the ſophiſtry of the 
unbeliever. | Every thing in our religion 


has a reference to a future life. OF its 
importance, therefore, to the virtue 


and happineſs of mankind, it is not 


poſſible for us to be competent judges, 
till hereafter our faith be loſt in viſion, 
our trial at an end, and our minds ex- 


i FRE fo. as to take in the whole 


extent | 


In 
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extent of this wonderful diſpenſation; 
in all its tendencies and conſe- 
quences. 


MEanWHILE, however, we know 
enough both of Chriſtianity and of 
| human nature, to ſee that mankind 
are in many reſpects improved by the 
religion of Jeſus. To ſtate an exact 
compariſon between Chriſtian and pa- 
gan manners, is indeed impoſſible. 
We are not ignorant of the vices of 
our own times: but who will pretend | 
to compute the probable amount of 
Chriſtian virtue; whereof it is the 
character, rather to ſhrink from pub- 
lick view, than diſplay itſelf to the 
world? And of the crimes and virtues 
of the heathen we know little but what 

Is 
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is recorded in their hiſtories, or al- 
luded to in their other writings. 


1. Wix reſpect to the matter now 


before us, the firſt queſtion ought to be 
ſtated thus: Whether we have not 
reaſon to think, that mankind are up- 
on the whole wiſer and happier than 
| they would have been, if the Holy 


Scriptures had never exiſted? Let him 


who is at a loſs for an anſwer compare 
the theology, and the morality, of 


Chriſt and Moſes, with that of thoſe 


nations, who never had any opportu- 


nity of deriying knowledge from thoſe 
great ſources of wiſdom, the Old and 


New Teſtaments. 


Wr muſt with ſhame and ſorrow 
_ confeſs, that - many who are called 
Wes 50 N Chriſ- 
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Chriſtians are a diſgrace to their reli- 
gion; nay, I am afraid, that one 
might without breach of charity ad- 
f mit, that many of them are as deſpe- 

rately wicked, as any barbarian or 
pagan that can be named. But this 
cannot be imputed to a religion, which 
they neither obey nor believe, nor wiſh 
to underſtand ; to a religion, that de- 
nounces * tribulation and anguiſh upon 
© every ſoul of man who does evil,” 
and promiſes © glory, honour, and 
peace, to every man that worketh 
good. Becauſe the beſt things may 
be abuſed or deſpiſed by thoſe who 
are unworthy of them, does it follow, 
that the beſt things are evil or infig- 
nificant? Or, if a man's appetite were 
ſo depraved as to feed on nothing but 


noxious 
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noxious weeds, would that be any ob. 
jection to the uſefulneſs of corn, or of 
E f 


Or thoſe who worſhip the living and 
true God, is not the condition prefer- 
able to that of him who trembles be- 
fore the ſhrine of devils, and idols, 
of ſtocks, ſtones, and vegetables, of 
brutes, monſters, and vermin? In this 


reſpect, is not the ſuperiority of the 


Chriſtian over the pagan almoſt, if not 


altogether, as great, as that of a man 
over a beaſt? And let it never be for- 
gotten, that if it had not been for Jeſus 
Chriſt and Moſes, and the divine good- 


neſs manifeſted in them, the whole 


world would at this day have been bar- - 
barous, or pagan, or both, and likely 


to 
me! 
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to continue ſo long as there were 
men upon the earth. 


In this argument it is not neceſſary 
to advert to the condition of ſavages, 
cannibals, arid the worſt ſort of bar- 
barians. He who can look upon ſuch 
miſery without compaſſion and horror, 
or without a due ſenſe of the bleſſings 
derived from Chriſtianity and civilized 
manners, muſt be equally deſtitute of 
humanity and of reaſon. But may not 
the wiſdom and virtue of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, in their moſt ci- 
vilized ſtate, bear a compariſon with 
the manners and literature of the 
Chriſtian world? _ 


VOL, II. 1 Ix 
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I ſome reſpects they may, in others 
they cannot. For example, it will not 


be pretended, that, in any Chriſtian 


country, a father may either adopt his 


new- born infant (if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion), or abandon it to famine and 


beaſts of prey ;—that the maſſacre of 
ſlaves is part of a funeral ſolemnity in 
honour of great men deceaſed that 
horrid obſcenities form any part of re- 


ligious worſhip ;—that the moſt unna- 
tural crimes are not only practiſed with- 
out ſhame, but celebrated by poets, 
and coolly mentioned as cuſtomary 
things, even by the greateſt writers ;— 
that, to gratify an ambitious profligate, 
inoffenſive nations are invaded, en- 
layed, or exterminated; — that, for the 

amuſe- 
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amuſement of a few young ſoldiers, 
two or three thouſand poor unarmed 
and innocent men may be murdered 
in one night, with the connivance, 
nay and by the authority, of the law; 
Etthat the moſt worthleſs tyrants are 
flattered with divine honours when 
alive, and worſhipped as Gods when 
dead; — that priſoners of war are en- 
ſlaved, or impaled, or crucified, for 
having fought in defence of their 
country, and in obedience to their 
lawful rulers ;—that captive kings 
and nations are publickly inſulted 
by their conquerors, in thoſe barba- 
rous ſolemnities which of old were 
called triumphs; — that men are 
trained up for the purpoſe of cutting 
one another to pieces, by thouſands 
IS and 
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and ten thouſands in a month *, for 


the diverſion of the publick ;—that, as 


the father of gods and men, a king of 
Crete 1s. worſhipped, whom even his 
worſhippers believe to have been guilty 
of innumerable crimes of the moſt in- 
famous nature ; while, among the other 
objects of divine worſhip are to be 


reckoned thieves, drunkards, harlots, 


ruffians; to ſay nothing of thoſe un- 


derling idols, whoſe functions and at- 


tributes it is not decent even to name. 
hey, who are ever ſo little acquaint- 
ed with ancient Greece and Rome, 
know that I allude, not to the depravi- 


=: Lipſius affirms, (Stat. 5. i. c. 12.) that 


the gladiatorial ſhows ſometimes coſt Europe 
twenty or thirty thouſand lives in a month; 
and that not only the men, but even the wo- 
men, of all ranks, were paſſionately fond of thele 
fivws. See Biſhop Porteus, Sermon xi, 
| | ties 
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ties of individuals only, but to the 
avowed opinions, and faſhionable prac- 
tice, of thoſe celebrated nations. Surely, 
modern manners, cenſurable as we con- 
fels them to be in ſo many reſpects, are 
regulated 1n the Chriſtian world, by 
principles very different. And were they 
in all reſpects regulated, as they ought 
to be, by the pure principles of the 
goſpel, we need not heſitate to affirm, 
that the virtue of Chriſtians would as 
far tranſcend that of the Greeks and 
Romans, as the arts and literature of 
England ſurpaſs thoſe of New Zealand, 
or the 0 of Hottentots. 


| Tais affirmation is warranted by 
what we ſee of the influence of the 
| goſpel men thoſe who believe and 
I 3 | obey 
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obey it; whoſe numbers, though far 
ſhort of what they ought to be, are by 
no means inconſiderable. And it Is 
ſtill further warranted by what we know 
of the firſt Chriſtians; to whom the 
goſpel was preached in its primitive 

ſimplicity; who believed it with full 
aſſurance of faith; and whoſe manners 

were accordingly pure and perfect to a 
degree, which, as an elegant author ob- 
ſerves, it is almoſt as difficult for us to 
conceive as to imitate. 5 


Ax is it not infinitely to the honour 
of our religion, that the more firmly i it 
is believed, and the leſs it is corrupted 
by human invention, the more powerful 
it is in improving and purifying the 
human ſoul? Does not this ſhow it to 
100 
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be ſomething ſuperior to all human con- 
trivance ? Does not this prove, how 
wiſely it is adapted to its end, namely, 
to the purpoſe of renewing our nature, 
and raiſing it again to that felicity which 
Was forfeited by the fall? Is this either 
the end, or the tendency, of any other 
religion, or of any other ſyſtem of opi- 
nions, that ever appeared in the world? 


WIEN, a few centuries after the 
apoſtolick age, partly by the craft of 
man, and partly by circumſtances pe- {i 
cular to times of ignorance and trouble, j 
this religion came to be almoſt effaced th 
by ſuperſtition, it then loſt its ſancti- | 
fying influence; and furious paſſions, 1 
unjuſtifiable wars, and horrid maſſacres, j 
diſgraced Europe. Was this owing to | | 

14 ; : Chat. 
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Chriſtianity? No; it was owing to 
the want of it. But the revival of 
learning haſtened forward the Reform- 
ation, as the Reformation promoted 
the advancement of learning; the 
Scripture was ſtudied, and Chriſtianity 


was again underſtood. And though 


its influence is ſtill unhappily counter- 
acted by various cauſes ; by the malig- 
nity of the infidel, by the blind zeal of 


the enthuſiaſt, by the errors of human 


Policy, and by the lamentable depra- 
vity of the human heart ; yet has it dif- 


fuſed through the moſt enlightened 
nations a generoſity and gentleneſs of 
manners unknown to paganiſm ; and, 
in particular, co-operated with ſome. 
other cauſes in transforming war, that 
peceflary evil, into a ſyſtem of hoſtility, 

| which, 
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which, compared with the rancour and 
ravage of former wars, may almoſt be 


called, in the language of Milton, © a 


civil game.“ 


Wu modern infidels object to our 


religion, that it has been the cauſe of 


maſſacre and perſecution, it is enough 
for the believer, after ſtating the fact 


juſt now mentioned, to refer them to 
the New Teſtament; and deſire them, 
if they can, to produce from it a ſingle 
paſſage, that gives countenance to per- 
ſecution or maſſacre. If they can find 


none; if, on the contrary, it be found, 


that our Saviour and his apoſtles inva- 
riably recommend, and by the moſt 


awful ſanctions enjoin, compaſſion, juſ- 


tice, forbearance, forgiveneſs, meek- 
| ©... mold, 
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neſs, mercy, and charity, declaring, 
that without theſe virtues men are not 
_ Chriſtians, be their profeſſions what 


they will; ſurely candour ought to in- 


cline the adverſary to impute the evils 
complained of, not to our religion, but 
to the depravity or folly of thoſe 
wretched men, who have corrupted or 
diſguiſed it by unwarrantable addi- 
tions and miſrepreſentations ; or who, 
knowing the power of religion over 


the human heart, have made uſe of its 
venerable name for the more effectual 


accompliſhment of their own ambi- 
tious, ſenſual, or ſanguinary purpoſes“. 
Is the phyſician's preſcription to be 


| blamed, becauſe they who adminiſtered, 


* See Biſhop Porteus, Sermon xii, 
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or who ſwallowed, the Faught, have 


thought proper to mix it with noxious. 


ingredients of their own contrivance ? 
Or, while all our ſenſes bear teſtimony 
to its purity, is the fountain to be un+ 
dervalued, becauſe men may have been 
ſo unwiſe, or ſo wicked, as to pollute 
the ſtream? As long as we have the 
means of knowing the genuine doctrine 
of the goſpel, that is, as long as the 
New Teſtament remains, it is not leſs 


repugnant to every idea of juſtice or 


candour to impute to Chriſtianity the 
evil deeds of thoſe who profeſs it, than 
it would be to upbraid a pious and 


pirudent father with the diſobedience 


| of a profligate ſon, or to arraign a good 


ſovereign for the crimes of a rebellious | 


ſubject. 
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ps Wuar the ſecond objection 
ſtates, concerning the great men of 
pagan antiquity, I am not ſolicitous to 
controvert. The abilities diſplayed, by 
ſome of thoſe commanders, orators, 
hiſtorians, poets, ſtatuaries, and archi- 


tects, were, I confeſs, very great; and, 
perhaps, have not been excelled or 


equalled ſince their time. But this af. 
fects not the preſent argument. A 
Chriſtian may be a great man, and his 
religion will in many caſes help to make 


him truly ſo: but Chriſt and his apoſ- 
tles taught, and ſuffered, and died, 


not to make men renowned in this 
world, but to raiſe them to glory, ho- 


nour, and immortality, in that which is 
to come. The perſons, on whom he 
F benediction, were, not the 


learned, 


6. 


les 
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learned, the i ingenious, or the mighty, 
but the poor in ſpirit, the pure in 
heart, the meek, the merciful, the pe- 
nitent, and the lovers of righteouſneſs 


and peace. To the heathen moraliſt 
and his diſciple, whoſe views did not 


reach beyond the preſent life, it might 
be a very intereſting matter to know 
by what means a man may ſo diſtin- 


guiſh himſelf as to be admired by his 
fellow-citizens: but to the Chriſtian, 
whoſe ſupreme concern it 1s to pleaſe 
God, and whoſe views extend forward 


to eternity, this is but a trivial conſi- 


deration. 


VII. By ſome well-meaning but 
weak minds, and by ſome of a dif- 
ferent character, who were vain of their 

philoſophy, 
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philoſophy, the apparent inſignificance 
of the human race may have been 
thought to leſſen the credibility of the 
Chriſtian religion. Compared to the 
extent of our ſolar ſyſtem, this earth is 
but a point; and the ſolar ſyſtem it- 


ſelf, compared to the univerſe, may be 


little more. How then, ſay they, is it 
poſſible to imagine, that ſuch creatures 


as we are can be of to great import- 
ance, as that the Deity ſhouid ſend his 


Son, accompanied with ſo many diſplays 
of divine power, into this little world, to 
inſtruct us by his doctrine and example; 


and die on a croſs to accompliſh our ſal- |} 


vation? 


Tais is indeed an aſtoniſh ing proof 


of the goodneſs of the great Creator, 


1 and 
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and of the condeſcenſion of that glo- 
rious Perſon, who, for our ſake, will- 
ingly ſubmitted to ſuch debaſement. 
But the infinite goodneſs and power of 
God, though ſurpaſſing all comprehen- 
ſion, cannot exceed the belief of thoſe 

who know, that he, in order to com- 


municate felicity, created this bound- 
leſs univerſe, with all the varieties of 


being. it contains; whom he conti- 
nually ſupports and governs, and with 
every individual of whom he is conti- 
nually preſent. The object may be too 


vaſt for any intelligence that is ſhort of 


infinite: but to Him who ſees all 
things, and can do all things, who- 
had no beginning, and can have no 
end, all this muſt be ealy; incom- 
parably eaſier indeed, than it is for a 


father 
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father to take care of his child, or for 
a generous friend to relieve his indi- 
gent neighbour. God's diſpenſations 
with reſpect to man may reaſonably 
enough overwhelm us with gratitude 
and adoration, and with a moſt humi- 


liating ſenſe of our own unworthineſs; 


but let us take care that they do not 


raiſe within us an evil ſpirit of unbe- 
lief: which they will not do, unleſs 
we have the inexcuſable temerity to 


judge of him by ourſelves; and to in- 
fer, becauſe our goodneſs 1s nothing, 


that his cannot be perfect; and, be- 


cauſe we are ignorant and weak, that 


he cannot be omniſcient and almighty. 
Far leſs abſurd would it be, for the un- 
lettered peaſant to deny the poſſibility 
of calculating eclipſes ; for the blind 


to 
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to believe, that becauſe they cannot 
ſee, there 1s none elſe who can; and 
for the poor to conclude, becauſe they 
cannot reheve themſelves, that it is not 
in the power of generoſity to relieve 
them. 


GREAT extent is a thing ſo ſtriking 
to our imagination, that ſometimes, in 
the moment of forgetfulneſs, we are 
apt to think nothing can be important 
but what is of vaſt corporeal magnitude. 
And yet, even to our apprehenſion, when 
we are willing to be rational, how much 
more ſublime and more intereſting an 
object is a mind like that of Newton, 
than the unwieldy force and brutal 
ſtupidity of ſuch a monſter as the poets 
deſcribe Polyphemus ? Who, that had 

„„ ð;˙%ꝰv]ů 
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it in his power, would ſcruple to de- 
ſtroy a whale, in order to preſerve a 
child ? Nay, when compared with the 
happineſs of one immortal mind, the 
oreateſt imaginable accumulation of 
inanimate ſubſtance muſt appear an 


_ inſignificant thing. If we conſider, 


ſays Bentley, the dignity of an intel- 
© ligent being, and put that in the ſcale 
againſt brute and inanimate matter, 
we may affirm, without overvaluing 
human nature, that the ſoul of one 


Cad 


A 


virtuous man 1s of greater worth and 
© excellency, than the fun and his pla- 
nets, and all the ſtars 1n the world.” Let 
us not then make bulk the ſtandard of 
value; or judge of the importance of 

man from the weight of his body, or 
; 4 dom 
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from the ſize or ſituation of the planet 


that-is now his place of abode. 


Our Saviour, as if to obviate ob- 
jections of this nature, expreſſes moſt 


wemphatically the ſuperintending care of 


Providence, when he teaches, that it is 
God who adorns the graſs of the field, 
that without him a ſparrow falls not on 
the ground, and that even the hairs of 
our head are numbered. Yet this is 


no exaggeration; but muſt, if God 


is omniſcient and almighty, be literally 


true. By a ſtupendous exuberance of 


animal, vegetable, and mineral produc- 


tion, and by an apparatus ſtill more 
ſtupendous (if that were poſſible) for 

the diſtribution of light and heat, he 
ſupplies the means of life and comfort 
= — e 
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to the ſhort-lived inhabitants of this 
olobe. Can it then appear incredible; 
nay, does not this conſideration render 
it in the higheſt degree probable, that 
he has alſc prepared the -means of eter- 
nal happineſs for beings, - whom he. has 
formed for eternal duration, whom he 
has endowed with faculties ſo noble as 
thoſe of the human ſoul, and for whoſe 
accommodation chiefly, during their 
preſent ſtate 'of trial, he has provided 
all the magnificence of this ſublunary 
world? == | 


As far as our knowledge of nature 
extends, there is a wonderful ſubſer- 
viency. of one thing to another. By 
means of comets, or of attraction at leaſt, 


it 1s poſũble, nay it is perhaps probable, 
| that 
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that our ſolar ſyſtem may be connected 


with other ſyſtems. Our primary and 
ſecondary planets, all dependent on the 
great central orb, reciprocally tranſmit 
their influences; whereby our atmo- 
ſphere is variouſly affected, and pre- 
pared for yielding nouriſhment to the 


innumerable tribes of animal and ve- 
getable nature that ſurround us: and 
from man to the moſt diminutive in- 
ſect, and from the oak and cedar to the 
ſmalleſt organiſed body the microſcope 
can diſcover, every individual being is 


not only complete in itſelf, conſiſting 


of parts mutually adapted, and operat- 


ing to their reſpective ends, but is alſo 


ſubſervient to the neceſſities of we 


know not how many other animal and 


vegetable ſpecies. In unſeen worlds is 


it 
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it not probable, that ſimilar analogies 
may take place * ? 


In this our firſt period of exiſtence, 
our eye cannot penetrate beyond the 
preſent ſcene, and the human race ap- 
pears one great and ſeparate commu- 
nity : but with other worlds, and other 
communities, we probably may, and 
every argument for the truth of our 
religion gives us reaſon to think that 
we ſhall, be connected hereafter. And 
if by our behaviour we may, even 
while here, as our Lord poſitively af- 
firms, heighten in ſome degree the 

felicity of angels, our ſalvation may 
| hereafter. be. a ; matter of importance, 
not to us only, but to many other or- 
ders of immortal beings. They, it is 
due 
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true, will not ſuffer for our. guilt, nor 


be rewarded for our obedience, But it 


is not abſurd to imagine, that our fall 
aad recovery may be uſetul to them as 
an example ; and that the divine grace 
manifeſted in our redemption may 
raiſe their adoration and gratitude into 
higher raptures, and quicken their ar- 
dour to inquire, with ever new de- 
light, into the diſpenſations of infinite 
wiſdom. This is not mere conjecture. 
It derives plauſibility from many ana- 
logies in nature; as well as from Holy 
Writ, which repreſents the myſtery of 
our redemption as an object of cu- 


rioſity to ſuperiour beings, and our 
' repentance as an occaſion of their 
„„ 
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* TraT-mankind ſhould, in every part 
of their duration, remain a ſeparate 


community, and unconnected with all 


the reſt of the univerſe; would be. a 
very extravagant conceit. Vet, even 


on this ſuppoſition, they would not 
lofe their importance and the religion l 
of our Saviour, conſidered as the means 
of eternal happineſs to millions of the 


human race, will appear a work of 


ſuch benignity, as could only proceed 
from the beſt of beings, and of ſuch 
magnitude, as to be Dy" of the i 
greateſt. Arte 49 Hoc 


Tr is a ſtrange perverſiors of ſcience, 
when men contract their views in the 
ſame proportion in which their know- 
ledge of nature is extended. Vet this 


* 
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muſt be the caſe of thoſe, who think it 
eaſier to divine power to make and 
_ preſerve one world, than to create and 
_ govern ten thouſand worlds. If we 
judge of the divine power from what 
we know of our own, both are impoſ- 
fible. And to divine power, ſup- 
_ poſed to be infinitely ſuperiour to ours, 
both are not only poſſible, but eaſy, 


| and equally ſo. The time was, when 


this globe was believed to be the uni- 
verſe; ; and the ſun, moon, and ſtars, to 
| have been framed for no other pur- 
| poſe, but to enlighten and adorn this 
our habitation. If he who entertains 
this opinion find no difficulty in con- 
ceiving it poſſible for the Deity to ſu- 
perintend terreſtrial things, and to pre- 


Pare the means of happineſs, both. here 
"and. - 
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and hereafter, for man, to whoſe do- 
minion they are all ſubjected ; why 


ſhould it be more difficult for the en- 


lightened aſtronomer to conceive, that 
the Creator of all worlds is equally 


Powerful to preſerve, and equally at- 
tentive to provide for, the innumerable 


Works of his hand! Every new diſco- 


very in the viſible univerſe ought to 
give elevation, and a new impulſe, to 


the pious affections: and the further 
we ſee that the works of God extend, 

the more let us be overwhelined with 
devout aſtoniſhment, in the contem- 
plation of his infinite, eternal, and uni- 
verſal Being. 


| PARADOXICAL writers have flattered 
25 ein: that infidelity would gain 
ground 
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ground as philoſophy advances. So 
ſanguine, as I have been informed, was 
a late projector in this way, that he 
would ſometimes give it as his opinion, 
that Chriſtianity could not outlaſt the 
preſent century. I wiſh he had hved 

to ſee his miſtake. By ſophiſtry the 
faith of individuals may be unſettled ; | 
but that of nations is not ſo eaſily 

ſhaken: and ſophiſtry never prevails 
long in oppoſition to common ſenſe. 
From true philoſophy, and a right uſe 
of reaſon, our religion has nothing to 
apprehend. The more carefully and 
candidly it is ſtudied, the more conſpi- 
cuous will its truth and beauty appear. 
Wherever it and human nature are 
underſtood, they are found ſo admi- 
rably ſuited to each other, that the 
believer 
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believer needs not fear, and it is vain 
for the adverſary to wiſh, their final 
ſeparation. God has joined them, and 
it is not in man's power to put them 
aſunder. This hope, from conſidering 


the character of man, and the genius 
of the goſpel, we ſhould have had rea- 


ſon. to rejoice in, even though the 


higheſt authority had not aſſured us; | 
that againſt the church of Chriſt not 


even the gates of hell ſhall prevail. 


Tux ſtomach muſt be depraved, that 


transforms aliment into poiſon; and 


the eye cannot be ſound, which day- 
light dazzles into blindneſs. Nor leſs 


unſound, or leſs depraved, is that un- 


derſtanding, which perverts ſcience in- 


to unbelief, and becomes ignorant of 


God 


8 
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God in proportion as the world is en- 
lightened with the knowledge of his 
works. Minute cavillers may grow more 
. ſceptical, the greater dexterity they ac- 
quire in miſrepreſenting facts, and miſ- 
applying language. But I know not 
whether a ſingle inſtance can be men- 
tioned of a truly philoſophick mind, who 
both unde rſtood Cs and diſbe- 
heved 1 it. 


THE END. 
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